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HILADELPHIA seems likely to give up its con- 
trol of the gas business. The Mayor and Coun- 

cils have leased the city's works to a private com- 
pany. That the experiment of municipal owner- 
ship has not been wholly successful was shown by 
Mr. Cumrrox Rogers Wooprvurr's article on the 
subject published in the WEEKLY of October 16 last. 


And yet, too, it must be admitted that the experi- 


ment has bardly had a fair trial in Phi 


Tue English press was much interested in the 
municipal election in New York, and discussed it 
with some intelligence. In its issue of October 30, 
the Spectator said, with truth, that the contest was 
“‘nart of the great war of Ormusd and Abrimsn, 
of the powers of the light and the dark, and it is a 


_ very vital part.” Ahriman has won; but as we get 


further away from the immediate disappointment 
we see that Ormusd never led so large a host to 


battle for the light in a democratic municipality. | 


Mr. McKrm12v is reported to expect the annex- 


ation of Hawaii. We fear that his expectation is 
likely to be realized, and we deeply regret that it 
is so. day when annexation shall be accom- 


plished will be en evil ‘One for this .cougiry, and 
the 
will 


troubles 
be: gratifying to unsound- 
spendthrift high protectionists, 


der of India‘ goes on. Sir Looxnarr is 
punishing the hostile tribesmen, but at great cost, 
and the British government is preparing for the 
building of roads through the mountains, which, 
as the Speaker says, will be of great use to Russia 
if ever the Czar wants to push his advance into 
India. One fact revealed by the despatches has a 
most important bearing on England’s military ef- 
ficiency. The transport system seems to be just as 
inefficient as it was in Lord RoBgrts's day, and this 
weakness leads one to suspect that the British army 
is not up to the standard of Continental Europe. 


A Goop deal of intemperate criticism of foot- 
ball is indulged ‘in by people who know little of 
the gamé. The ia ‘Legislature is passing 
a bill prohibiting it, and hasty persons elsewhere 
are urging its general suppression. Now foot- 
ball is by far the best of athletic games, and while 
there are many deplorable evils in its present 
practice, and while too many casualties occur by 


reason of these evils, it ought not to be suppressed, 


although there is no doubt that it ought to be re- 
_ formed. If, however, some of the critics of the 


game had acquired the power to restrain their tem- 
pers and to keep their heads, which is gained on 
the football-field, they would not now be indulging 

_in intemperate intellectual slugging on a subject 
which they little understand. 


THERE is an interesting conference at Washing- 
ton between this country and Great Britain, at 
which Canada is represented. The United States, 
Russia, and Japan have agreed together, and the 
agreement has been signed with becoming formal- 
ity, that pélagic sealing should cease for a time, so 
that now all interests are arrayed against the Ca- 
nadian pelagié sealers. Upon this the conference 
between Great Britain and the United States, thus 
strengthened by the support of the other two pow- 
ers, is called on, and the Dominion, with a delega- 
tion headed by the Premier, Sir WiFrip LavuRi£R 
himself—an unusual event—makes its appearanee 
at Washington. It is a recognized fact, of course, 
that Great Britain will do nothing against Can- 
ada's interests, or pretended interests, but this is 
the first time that a British ambassador has been so 


will come to as in.cénsequence 


clearly and definitely the attorney of 
is biting at his . 


want more than the protection of pelagic sealers 


ticket amounted to 3000, while Gavernor Busa- 


is 
that these two, or Forakzr at least, will try to ; 
vent the return of the President’s friend to. tt 
Senate. That this is true of FoRAKER is 
by his assertion that it is not, but that it 
si ” keep on talking about 


political conditions have produced. 
ought not to be a Senator, it is true 
w his defeat would be goed for the country. 
Hé"s presumptaous upstaré, a boss of unusual 
vulgarity, and he has an overweening confidence 
in the power of money in elections. But his de- 
feat by Foraxzr wil] not be an unmixed blessing, 
for certainly ForaKER is incapable of enjoying the 
friendship of any oné more worthy of a Senatorsbip 
than he is himself. 


Is Piatr’s day drawing to a closet Who can 
tell? Some Republicans, notably Jacop Worts, 
are organizing a movement hostile to him, and 
Wore says that a citizens’ movement of Repu 
cans is to be organized in every town in theBtate. It 

that am altempt is to be made to defeat 


him. 


excused, in view of the paat—of the very, very néar 
if we doubt the sincerity of Republican 
fessions of hostility to PLatr. 


THE question of most immediate importance to 
this country is that of the relafions between Spain 
and the United States. The dévelopments of last 
week and the week before not convincing, 
but they raise grave doubts: as to the future. 
There is doubtless an excellent prospect of war, 


and it seems, on the whole, that the question rests been 


with Spain, for there is hardly a doubt that dur- 
ing the coming winter the Umgited States govern- 
ment will do something in th¢ way of intervention 
which Spain will either nt or to which she 
must yield. By far the most enlightening contri- 
bution to the discussion of situation that we 
have had is the article by/our late minister to 
Spain, Mr. Hannis TaYtor, $vhich appeared in the 
November number of the’ North American Re- 
view. Mr. TaYLor has begn criticised for reveal- 
iug secrets which he learned in his official ca- 
pacity, but there is no ground for such a charge. 
A careful reading of his. article will convince 
any fair mind that Mr. TayLor has only stated 
what any intelligent man could learn by a resi- 
dence at Madrid, a knowledge of Spanish history, 
and an acquaintance with Spanish public men. 
Whether, as ex-minister, he should have published 
anything is another question; but on this point it 
is to be observed that there is more criticism of 
Mr. TaYLor on this side of the water than there 
appears to be in Spain. Mr. TaYLor says that the 


Spanish government cannot conguer Cuba, and . 


cannot give a satisfactory form of autonomy to the 
islaud simply because the Spaniards do not know 
what popular government is, and will never con- 
sent to such home-rule as the Cubans and ‘this 
country would consider satisfactor Mr. TaYtor 
thinks that the United States ought to intervene. 


In the mean time the new Captain-General, 


BLaxco, bas not issued a proclamation 


on the legislative | 


reigtaea® of the promise, it cannot be 
with, and the war in ‘Cube, and the out- 
that are ruining our commerce, threatening 
ease, and ing , must ght to 
an end. The effort to bring about the end may 


sul-General Frrznven Lez bas returned to his 
poat, confident that there will be no war, and S:- 
GAasta has sent a friendly message to the United 
States. however, avail nothing. The 


war in Cuba must be broaght to a close, and the 


subeerv of men w 
to the timidity or complaisance of his 


- equals and superiors. He represents a political 


condition which is likely to prevail at times in 
every democracy, and which is best described per- 
haps as a lack of intelligent opposition. In the 


early days of the republic we had the ‘‘era of 


good feeling,” an era in which officé-holding was 
the central interest of American political life, and 
when all ambitious politicians sought public favor 
by the same methods, the same or similar declara- 
tions of opinion. Since the war this condition has 
more marked than it was in the time of Presi- 
dent Mowroz. In the earlier period the American 
people were satisfied with themselves and their 
achievements, and politicians had no choice but to 
join in the general profession of belief that the 
slaye-holding republic, which had not yet assumed 
any rank in the world, and which was fatuously 
refusing to consider seriously its most difficult 
problem, was the ‘ best mment on the face 
of the earth.” In the later period the Democratic 
politicians found themselves with abundant rea- 


sons for opposition, with political and economic 


principles which were, and are, hostile to those 
held and practised by the Republican party, but 
which demanded for their maintenance an en- 


lightened courage that involved the surrender of 


power, and of the prospect of power, for years to 
come. There was fhen in the party @ group of 
leaders who, by reason of their fidelity to what 
they considered right, were worthy to rank among 
the best men that the country has produced. They 
in number and ‘yery large in 
conviction. y fought the Republican y's 
scheme of with their and 
were beaten. They -contended against force bills 
and civil rights bills, and in the end they were 
held ‘to be right. These questions growing out of 
the war, however, did not stren the Demo- 


cratic party. The great body of the Northern peo- 
ple were against them. Some of the best men 
then in public life had been ‘‘Southern sympa- 
thizers,” and some of the ‘‘ Southern sympathizers,” 
especially in the border States, were among the 


the who are concentrated small vi)- 
perhaps a ity arrangement. Jages, “The horrors of famine as the 
not yet elected. He was the isue in clioosing fering verify all that Mr. wrotc 
members of the Ohio | andthe ag- in. ‘REKLY when he first revesiod, Jast spring, 
‘s ernel order, The problem be- 
: ity of 28.000; Th United sééms to be undergoinc 
NELL received a majority 28, 3 
is not so with Ohio Repub- through ts. Whatever may be tlic 
that Haxna is io Repu Whatever the 
janguage of note to 
of Tetuan, the United States have asked 
ceaeaigaiatiiol ending of the war; and whatever may be 
: of Spain’s reply, automomy has been 
if The time is passing, and the promise is 
AA 
It is more than doubtful if it. will ever 
: iticians y fulfilled. And.in the. ev 
truth is that Republican poli carry e 
ree, offensive a lot of spoil-seekers as recent Ba extracted a promise, and whil it 
they are as a | | a ni while it 
adel 
result in war, but Mr. Tayior thinks not, and the 
recent failure of Bpai obtain credit for *gun- 
cent ure . n to gun 
boats in London indicates that she has nearly, if 
not quite, reached the end of her resources, Con- 
| 
island, our close neighbor, must cease to be a bank- 
ry 
PuatT’s caud@idate, O’Gaany, for the Speakership rapt breeder of dangerous pestilence. 
of the Assembly, and to elect PLatt’s- enemy, Mr. 
instead. ‘We hope all this wilfturn out. 
ad the of Resublican THE END OF GORMAN. 
hestility to Puarr. ‘We have had-evidence of its HE news’ from Maryland that Gorman had 
jility before. once turned his been “came like a ref breeze. 
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> 
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worst men in| polities, the: twost brutal pro- 
ducts of the brutal slave-hunting time. Gorman 


was among them. Moreover, the. people 
held the Democratic party responsible for the war, 
and Democratic to the reconstruction 
‘measures intensified this feeling of suspicion and 
dislike, while, notwithstanding the considerable 
charactwr and talent of many Democratic leaders, 
there was no statesman in the party capable of tak- 
ing advantage of the many opportunities opened 
to the opposition by the intemperance of the most 
radical Republicans. It was necessary that this 
intemperance, born probably of the pride of con- 
quest, should manifest itself in open, flagrant cor- 
ruption before the "atic opposition was 
strengthened by it, and then the strength came 
from the secession of the Independent Republi- 
cans. | 

The questions of the war being setiled, tle Demo- 
cratic party had its great opportunity. lts best 
men saw it, and, with the knowledge that the 
struggle would be long and the rewards of their 
lifetime small or none at all, entered upon the 


contest against socjalism as it soon beyan to find 


expression in the ‘tariff policy of the Republican 
party. In the early days offhe war against wealth 
accumulated through logisintion the attitude of 
Democratic leaders was admirable, and if it had 
been maintained and: followed by a courageous 
steadfastness on the part of the whole organization, 
the Democratic party would have doubtless elected 
a President before the time when Mr. OLEVELAND 
was chosen, and to-day it would form a strong and 
wholesome tion to the Republican party— 


the kind of opposition that is so desirable under a 


democratic form of long as 
party rule prevails, that it. may to be essen- 
tial to the health of the rr reat But coward- 
ice and corruption prevailéd over courage and 


principle. Que by one the strong-men were sent 


into retirement, and facile and uuprincipled seekers 
for spoils took their places. Some of the best of 
the Democratic leaders,.like ‘TauRMAN, thade mis- 
takes; but notwithstanding their slips, what a race 
of giants appear—imen like be open’ CaRLISLE, 
Moremox, Bex Hitt, Bayarp, WiLson, Breckzn- 
CLEVELAND, and when—compared 
with. Gornmax, Batoz, Mureny, 


and the rest of the swarm now buzzing at the head 


of the men of motley! 

GORMAN came cfeeping to the 
to the sifish demands of the working politicians 
for place, He was a worthy leader of a gang 
of plunderers. He began life as a politician of 
the meanest sort. The statesman who 
introduced the brad-awl into politics as the most 
potent and effective enemy of intelligence found 
many GorMans ready to his hand. RMAN has 
risen to power by brad-awl politics. It is true that 
the day for the instrument of tortuse which was 
used to drive decent citizens from the polls is gone; 
but to those who used it have succeeded men fer- 
tile in more cunning devices, who produced at last 
the modern machine, which, as GormMawN himself in- 
advertently confessed in his letter to the editor of 
the Baltimore Sun, believes in nothing but office. 


It was easy for such a maa to reach the Senate - 


from Maryland, but his fall gt last was inevitable, 
and is, we hope and believp, fiual, for although 
bosses may rise and prosper: for a time, their dis- 


grace is certain in the end. Either they are crush-. 


ed in the machine which they have controlled or. 
the machine itself is smashed, as it has been in 
Maryland. by an ‘outraged. people. 
While Gorman was at the height of his power 
his evil influence extended over the whole party. 
He became the leader of the qational orgunization, 
and from first to last he was ¢ to everything 
and everybody wholesome aqd desirable. He was 
willing to abandon any party profession or to break 
any party promise that seempd to him to stand in 
the way of his success. conducted the party's 
campaign in 1884, and broke with Mr. CLEVELAND 
in his first term, after doing his best to injure his 
administration. He was treacherous to Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND in 1888, and after 1892 he did his utmost to 
prevent the accomplishment of the unconditional 
repeal of the SHERMAN act, and le was the leader 
in the Senate who did most to defeat the Wilson 
bill and to carry out the cémmands, or wishes, of 
the Sugar Trust. Of all the Democratic leaders 
he has done most to cover his party with the shame 
and contempt that it has won and is wearing, to 


cause the evolution which has led the old organ-— 


ization to outbid the Republican party for social- 
istic support, and to bring about the revolt which 
has made Bryaw the of CLEVELAND. 
Instead of winning the prize of the Presidential 
nominatién, for which he abased himself, he is 
now one of the wrecks with which the people of 
this country have marked the pathway 
try to rise’ to power by deceiving and corruptiug 


top in response be 


cess was impossible 
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them. Outside of the henchmen who have prof- 
bounty uo one will regret that 


end of his public life is come. 


“SOME THINGS TO’ BE REMEM- 
BERED. | 


THE resulis of the recent elections have given 
the “* practical politicians ” of the Republican party 
a remarkable abundance of food for reflection. 
‘The enormous majorities for Mr, MoKumuzy. rolled 
up in the East ahd North last year bad put them 
in an over-confident mood. Not a few of them 


_ were so much: carritd away by their triumph that 


they actually saw in those majorities a permanent 
accession to the Republican party strength. The 
prediction that this Republican vote could in one 
short year be reduced to the average it had shown 
before the McoKinizgy election, or even below it, 
would have been laughed to scorn by them. They 
are now begiuning to perceive that the majorities 
of last year were extremely uncertain quantities; 
that they were brought about by the combina- 
tion of different elements which united temporari- 
ly for the sole purpose of averting a great public 
danger; that the temporary allies of the Republi- 
can party reserved to themselves their judgment 
as to what course they would follow in the future, 
and that their judgment has Jargely been deter- 
mined by the use the Republican party has made 
of ite power. Republicans may also now be dis- 
posed to admit that to hold the combination to- 
gether it was, above all things, necessary that the 
Republican party should give its attention first to 


the object for the attainment of which the cambi- 


nation had been formed, instead of using its power 
and opportunities exclusively for the gratification 
of its own partisan desires, and that, as the Re 
publican rush for extreme protection and for the 
offices was particularly distasteful to the allies, the 
alliance was dissolved as a matter of course, and 
an anti-Republican current in the elections was 
bound to follow. As a general rule, an alliance 
like that of last year will necessarily go to pieces 
as soon as it appears that its principal beneficiary 
seeks to monopolize all the advantages of it, 
with disregard of the terms, or fairly 
implied, upon which it was based. It will always 


80. 
The Republicans plead in vain that, owing to the 
adverse majority of the Senate of the United 
States, they could not have carried through any 
sound-money legislation if they had tried. The 
conspicuous fact is that they did not try, and that 
the manner in which they declined to try leaves 
ample room for the suspicion that they did not 
mean to try, but had only the tariff in view. 
Neither does the plea avail that had they tried to 
put forward sound-money. legislation and failed, 
the effect of the failure would have been bad as to 
business confidence; for the confession that suc- 
produced an effect equally bad, 
if not worse. Had they tried with spirit and energy, 
and failed, the country and the financial: world 
abroad would at least have had the assurance that 
there was a powerful political party honestly de- 
termined to put our monetary system upon a sound 
basis, and the combination of forces which was 
victorious last year might have been preserved in 
a common effort, with a prospect of future success. 
Atany rate, whether the excuses offered be good or 
bad, when the Republicans in power coolly put the 
money queation aside, and when they exhausted all 
their efforte'to give the country # protective tariff 
higher than-ever, aud when they indulged in such 
pranks as the annexation of Hawaii, and when the 
clamor for spoils resounded all over the country 
with unprecedented flerceness, and when the inso- 
lence of the bosses exceeded all bounds, it is no 
wonder that the bulk of the allies of last year 
should have declined co-operation on the field of 
State- or. municipal politics. These allies have 
certainly not lost their interest in the cause for 
which’ last year they fought side by ‘side with the 
Republicans. For that. cause they would, no 
doubt, be ready: to fight again. But they would 
not permit themselves to be used for other pur- 
poses of which they disapprove. In this respect, 


it is a significant fact that the anti-Republican cur. ° 


rent has been strongest in those States in which the 
sourid-money cause is least in danger. 

The wise men among the Republican leaders can 
hardly fail to appreciate this feature of the situa- 
tion. They can uo’ longer nourish the delusion,’ 


ever entertained it, that the tariff 
alone will under present circumstances bring on 


that general and rig eit which is to tide 
us over all difficulties. y must have observed 
that the beginning of a business revival we have 
witnessed has been partly overclouded again by the 


> was wiped out, and a Dem 
“seventy thousand substituted, partly by a large 


by the prospéct opened by the recent elections. 
They cannot escape the conclusion that the confi- 
dence tlecemsary to the growth of real and lasting 
will not come to stay until the business 

ves that our monetary system is settled, 
or at least is in assured progress of setilement, on 
a sound basis. They must see that only by do- 


_ing NOW as nruch as is still possible of, that which 
should have been done last summer—that is, by 
advancing the money question courageously to the 
foreground, and by repressing the spoils hunger 


and the Jingo tendencies in their party—they can’ 
recover some of the strength they have lost. It is 
not surprising that the Republicans should think 


rt in those elections. The Republican 

rs should consider in time how their party 
will stand in that campaign, and what its chances 
of attracting its former allies’ will be, if it bas to 
confess that it has not even tried to serve the pur- 


pose which the forces combined last year had in 


common, and that it has vo positive programme to 


offer. The party will then have to run substan- | 


tially upon the sirength of the same record which 
cost it so many votes this year, and the prospect 
will be, to say the least, by no means cheerful. 
The résponsibility of the Republican party in 
this matter would be less grave if the alternative 
were. between it and an opposition party of a con- 
servative character. But rs ape knows that 
at present the alternative is y between it and 
an opposition party given to all sorts of confused 
economic notions and subversive tendencies. The 
freesilver craze may have become weakened in 
some parts of the country, under the influence of 
last year’s educational campaign and this year’s 
high prices of agricultural products, although in 
most of the States which were carried by Bryan it 
seems to be as rampant as ever. But be that as it 
may, the Democratic party, as it now is, gives us 
every reason to fear that a Democratic House of 


Representatives would not only preclude all hope | 


of sound-money legislation during President 
MoKrimizy’s term, but also bring forth new agita- 
tions and uncertainties, throwing still further ob- 
stacies in the way of a revival of confidence. The 
Republicans are perhaps — the willing- 
ness of thoes who helped them in year's fight 
against Bryanism to do the same thing if a similar 
Crisis should arise. Even assuming them to be 
right in such an expectation; it would still be an 
extremely reckless game on their part,-while rely- 
ing upon the generous patriotism of others, to dis- 
courage and repel that aid as much as possible by 
the exclusive pursuit of a narrow partisan policy. 
And even if that aid might: be counted upon to 
come forth again in the extreme emergency of a 
Presidential election, it will be far leds, if at all, 


likely to be offered in the slection of members of | 
Congress, unless the Republicans in. the present 


Congress give a proof of their good faith and cour- 
age as to the attainment of the common object. 

. Take, as an example, the State of New York, 
whose may determine the complexion of 
the next House of Representatives. The MoKin- 
LEY’ majority of more than a quarter of:a million 
majority of about 


number of Shorr who had voted for MoKin- 
LEY now going to their party, partly by a large 
part of the independent vote, which in this State is 
very s(foug, supporting tliis time the Democratic 
candidate, as well as by many dissatisfied Repub- 
licans slaying away from the polls. This, of 
course, does not mean that those voters'in passing 
from: one ‘side to the other have changed their 


minds on the money question. But it does mean — 


a vote of want of confidence the Republican 
party as that party appears in light of its con- 
duct since it-came into power again. That want 
of confidence: will, of course, not be turned into 
the opposite sentiment if the Republicans now in 
Congress simply continue in the course they have 
followed #0 far. Neither can it be done by at- 
to capture more spoils for’ Republican 
or by an unreasonable immigration re- 
striction law, or by the annexation of Hawaii, or 
similar Jingo fireworks. It cafi be done, in a 
great measure at least, Only by a resolute effort, 
whatever obstacles may stand in the way, to 
solve the great problem which formed the decisive 
issue of last year's election, and by sich a policy 
in other respects:gs will commend itself to the good 
sense, the conservative sentiment, and the enlight- 

ened patriotiam of the American people. __ 
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sister months, and Decem- 
ber, lingering in desolation 
with bowed head, and Bo- 
reas blowing winter blasts, 
complete the series. 

In the execution of his 
design Mr. Smith was con- 
fronted. with the presence 
of a number of small win- 
dows breaking the continu- 
ity of the frieze. Between 
these apertures he painted 
a number of small panels 

icting boys with agri- 
cultural tools, and conven- 
tional wreaths, and group- 
ings of fruits, flowers, nuts, 
evergreens, and holly. A 
reat scroll also appears 
n the centre of the main 


NEW BUILDING FOR THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, —_ r e, bearing the words 


Interior, showing Grand Staircase Hall, with large Ball-Room beyond. 


HORTICULTURAL HALL, 
' PHILADELPHIA. 


THE new building of the Horticultural Society of 
Philadelphia, recently completed, aside from its siguifi- 
cance as a structure dedicated to the purposes of a unique 
organization and its artistic worth, offers the first exam- 
ple of exterior mural decoration en in the United 
States, and these pictures will probably decide whether 
or not the rigors of our climate will permit of further 
development in this direction. 

_ The structure, which is the most notable work of the 
architects Frank Miles Day & Brother, occupies the site 
of two other halls of the society, destroyed by fire in 1881 
and 1893 respectively. The building fronts on Broad 
Street, the city’s most beautiful thoroughfare, and is a 
fine example of Italian Renaissance architecture, with ex- 
cellent contrast of arched -entrances and windows with 
simple expanses of wall of golden-yellow Pompeian 
brick, the whole surmounted by a roof of Spanish tiles. 
Vitality and richness are imparted to the facade by a series 
of ornate bronze gates, windows of emerald glass, and 
touches of brilliant gold. pink, and green upon medal- 
lions, balcony grills, and deep. overhanging eaves. At 
the top of the exterior walls on the three principal fronts 
of the building is the series of symbolic paintings which 
forme the most promi artistic feature of the structtire. 
They are the work of Mr. Joseph Linden Smith, of Bos- 
ton, who decorated the Venetian alcove and stairway in 
the Boston Public Library. The cartoons are placed 
upon a plaster border six feet wide, directly beneath and 
protected by the overhanging eaves. The pictures rep- 
resent the evolution of the vegetable kingdoas through 
the four sasons. The principal groups depict twelve 


‘women, typifying the months of the year, each holding 


in her lap the appropriate sign of the zodiac, and accom- 


panied by the patron deity of the season, and arrange- 


ments of foliage, fruits, and flowers. The color scheme, 
beginning with the white and gray of winter, leads 
through the more delicate tones of early and late spring 
to the luxuriousness of summer colors, the browns, golds 
and reds of autumn, and the pale tints of returning 
winter. | 

Beginning on the south side of the structure, the figures 
of the first two months are accompanied by Janus, who 
received the prayers of husbandmen at the beginning of 
seed-time. Next Triptolemus, in his winged chariot drawn 
by serpents, rides through 
an awakening landscape, 
scattering his barley 
on either hand. March ap- 
pears in wihd - tossed dra- 
peries. April, robed in the 
tender hues of carly spring, 
carries an inve vase to 
symbolize the descent of 
rain upon the earth. Be- 
tween them sits Proserpina, 
daughter of Ceres, person- 
ifying the process of vege- 
tation. May is decked in 
vivid —- against a back- 
ground of blossoms. June 
sits wreathed in roses and 
the bloom of early summer, 
with garlands strewn about. 
Flora, the deity of horti- 
culture, and Amor, with 
drawn bow, form the re- 
mainder of the group. In 
the center of the front 
facade Phebus Apollo sits 
enthroned in a glory of 

iden sunbeams, a lyre in 

is hands. July and Au- 
gust, arrayed in the -gor- 
geous hues of midsummer, 
and surrounded by fruits 
‘and flowers, have Ceres as 
protectress. The godless is 
robed in crimson and gold, 
and holds a sheaf of wheat. 
September -and October, 
with Pomona, goddess of 
fruits, enthroned between 
them, are surrounded with 
the rich browns, reds, and 
yellows of the autumn, with 
@ bearing fruit tree in the 


NEW BUILDING FOR THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA. 
Broad Street Front, showing Exterior Decorations by 


** Horticulture,” Arbori- 
culture,” “Sylviculture,” 

‘‘ Viticulture,” and “Floriculture.” The interior of the 
building, through the skill of the architects, and the Tif- 
fany Company, decorators, fulfils the highest mission of 
architecture in expressing by design and pigment the ob- 
— and purposes of the —_ tion installed there. 
he Horticultural Society of Philadelphia, the first of its 
kind established in America, is an organization of wealthy 


and prominent citizens associated together to advance the 


gentle art of horticulture through meetings, publications, 
and exhibitions. Their hall breathes the atmosphere of 
blossoms, orchards, and woodlands. The grand staircase 
of pink and white marble rises from the vestibule into a 
bower of green marble columns, and green and gold gal- 


leries surmounted by a bronze- gold dome topped with | 


opalescent glass. The main hall, or ball - room, with 


vaulted ceiling, and seating an audience of twelve bun- - 


dred people, repeats this color scheme in combination 
with rose - pink walls, and sculpture in old - ivory tones, 
The en poner nbove the windows contain boys hold- 
ing shields bearing native flowers. ‘The lunettes between 
the arches surrounding the apartment are wreathed in 
vines, and bear medallions showing the signs of the zodiac, 


the symbols of the seasons, fire, water, earth, and air. The | 


mouldings of the apartment embody fruits and flowers; 
the ceiling, sprays of delicate vines in conventional de- 
signs. Beyond the staircase a smajier hall, deco- 
rated fin rich Pom red, green, and serves as a 


rupper-room during the frequent balls in the building. “vel Garcia (her teacher), and Ch 


The entire main floor can be thrown open from end to 
end, giving the whole the appearance of an idealized sy!- 
van vista. Above the small hali are kitchens and serv- 
ing-rooms capable of providing for five hundred diners or 
the largest social entertainments. The lower floors cop- 
tain cloak-roomse, a smaH lecture-room, library, offices, and 
the quarters of the Florists’ Club, composed of certain 
mem of the Horticultural Society. : 
Asa M. STEELE. 


MARCHESI AND MUSIC.* 


WERE these reminiscences of one of the day’s most suc- 
cessful teachers of song me a retrospect of a profes- 
sional complexion they would deserve print, and would 


* Marchesi and Music: from the Life of a Famous Sing- 

ing-Teacher. By Muthiide M es!|. With an Introduction by Mas- 

— — New York and London: Harper & Brothers, pub- 
vera, 


—Frarx Mies Day & Brorurs, Anourrecrs. 
Joseph Linden Smith. ° 
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a short career of considerable brilliancy—one ti) 
was limited to concert-work, because a pledge to her con- 
servative parents kept. her from engagements. 
Then she threw herself into her real profession. She at. 
tacked it with the endorsements, em, and confidence 
which have given bera special cilentage and renown. 
The musical life and musicians, great and. small, thx: 
she has known in intimacy would cover all the necroloy 
and directory of European music since, let us say (as 1 


MATHILDE MARCHESL 


mere date), the time of Mendelssohn, , Man- 
and aeivity, 
onward to the days when lifelong friends—euch as Verdi 
at eighty-four—are still about ber. Her wide artistic life 
is in touch with all the French, Italian, and German artist 
fession and composerdom. Asiie from music, only a 
ew of the men and women who have been her friends in- | 
clude Bettina von Arnim’s family, Lenau, Fanny Lewald, 
the von Bunsens household, the hschilds the Met- 
ternichs, Auerbach and Heyse, Baron Haussmann, Victor 
Wilder, and naturally her own aunt, Baroness von Ert- 
mann, the special friend of Beethoven. In 1861 Madame 
Marchesi transferred her teaching from Vienna to Paris. 
With the latter —_ has since been identified, as all 
the world knows. Her yore have taken foremost places 
in the musical cities o two hemispheres. She has 
been decorated like a cabinet minister. She has lived 
through stormy episodes of Europe’s history—the Austro- 
Italian war, the ssian and Austrian contest, the Ter- 
rible Year. She has known days of e, pestilence 


and dread as well as gayety and splendor. She is full of 


anecdote and lively bits of 
personal 
matter - of - fact ty, 
as well as her artistic type, 
pervades her pages. 1€ 
writes, or rather talks, these 
memoirs kindly and grace- 
fully. are capital 
senting, not too long 
for a — of evenings to 
begin to end them—a 
happy brevity in one with 
so much to recall]. There 
is scarcely a touch of ego- 
tism, and not a note of jea- 
lous criticism. Only 
or two passa er 
speaking of 
music; and her ideas in the 
seventeenth chapter are a 
sheer slice of common-sense 
_ in making and keeping the 
ur, against some © 
Madame Marchesi's pupils 
as to voice - production, 
their teacher speaks wisely 


here. . 

The book is admirably 
printed, and its illustrations 
— chiefly portraits — well 
selected, including several 
— likenesses of Ma- 

me Marchesi, younger 0" 
older in her career. A short 

face is contributed by 
Sales Massenet, the well- 
known Parisian composer. 
in whose best operns most 
of her best pupils have 
created roles of the first 
rank. E. I. 8. 


background, and garlands 
. of corn and pes. The i 
j on next panel de Bacchus, 
holding the thyrsus, with 
a wreath of ivy on his head. 
In the background is the 
sea, with a marble screen 
and vines and —— The 
sky shines with gan 
ne’s crown of seven the w hap circumstances than simply those 
7 stars; a satyr dances in the of wealth. She had a judicious and affectionate mother. 
foreground. November, . Music early became ber passion. Later, when fortune for. 
looking back toward her sook ber family, it became a bread-winner. She enjoye:| 
— ‘ 
‘ 
- 
4 
| 
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FIKST PRIZE ROADSTER STALLIUN—UAZEL KIDGK. 
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INTERIOR OF THE COLISEUM, SHOWING RING AND DECORATIONS. 


C. RANDOLPH SNOWDEN’S ROAN 
GELDING HUNTER—RICHMOND. 


WEE-WEE, THE SMALLEST HORSE IN THE WORLD—AGE, FOUR YEARS 3 FIRST PRIZE SHETLAND PONY. 
THE CHICAGO HORSE SHOW.—{See 1158.) 
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THIS-BUSY: 
-WORLD- 


visitors who come to the 


is -week will see, incidentally or otherwise, 
at Aan It is an ressive sight 


that suggests man 
ia who has travelled much and lived 


long abroad went to its-opening exhibition. ‘‘ Such a 
thing could not have been done,” he said, ‘‘ anywhere else 
or at any previous time.” The objectionable adjective 


‘up to date” certainly fits the Astoria. Such a building 
could not have been constructed until the a decade, 
and doubtless there is no city but New York where an 
one would dréam of putting so much money, 80 m 
adornment and magnificence, into a hotel. It may not be 
an achievement to be especially proud of, but it is cer- 
tainly one that excites a great deal of intelligent interest. 
It is a ‘‘ fad,” no doubt, but what a big one, and how re- 
markable! 

If it is good for people to see beautiful things, and to 
experiment with the sensations that are born of an at- 
mosphere of luxury, the Astoria must be regarded as an 
influence-that is of some importance to civiliza- 
tion. There are more important buildings in the coun- 


try, but there is scarcely another which will be studied so 


incessantly by such a succession of representative Amer- 
icans. Month after month it will shelter people from 
every part of the United States, as well as from all other 
civilized countries. Whatever it contains that is beauti- 
ful and in good taste and worth looking at will be con- 
stantly employed in educating the artistic sense of the 

Americans. 

__[t is the most democratic palace on earth, and it is not 
without its uses as a promoter of democratic feelings. A 
ood many persons are curious about the sensations of 
uxury. They want to know about the experiences of 

very rich people—how they live, and what sort of senti- 

ments and emotions it induces to have hired men standing 
about in profusion ready to prevent one’s wants; how it 
feels to-sit on scrumptious chairs, and to be embowered in 

silken hangings and pictures of price and rugs of yoy 4 

and all that. If they cannot absolutely parallel at 

Astoria the home life of the egregiously opulent, they can 

make some approach to it, and the imagination ought to 

do the rest. Any one may go to that big inn and-buy as 

much luxury as he can conveniently use for an hour, a 

day, or a year. It is rather expensive, bat the buyer 

gets good measure, and he need not buy any more than is 
convenient. He gets much comfort, much splendor, and 

much entertainment, and he satigfies in some n 

. curiosity which, if long baffled or suppreseed, might be- 

' come morbid. If the Astoriaa here included foot- 

men in white silk stockings and 

little more effective. In-door men with white calves some- 
how give one a sense of resting on the clouds which mere 

- trousers do not impart; but still, the Astoria does well. 

A good bite of Juxury now and then is not unwhole- 
some. It is pleasant, ae for a change; but if the 
experimenter has any philosophical discernment, he rec- 
ognizes that a bite is as good us a bellyful, and that 
the difference between luxury and comfort isn’t ne- 
cessarily in favor of luxury, and if it was, would not to 
most people be worth the increased cost. Too many 
springs and too much upholstery fatigue the system. 

nless one is tired or effete, it better suits the bones to 
meet something that has less ‘‘ give” to it. 


No one who has seen Helen Keller will be surprised to 
Jearn that she is an exceedingly valuable and interesting 
re of study to psychologists. Dr. Waldstein, in The 

Conscious Rel , tells an interesting story of bow she 
helped to bring light into one of the dark places of a com- 
paratively new branch of science. It will be remembered 
that though Helen lost her sight and hearing when she 
was nineteen months old, she includes among her aston- 
ishing accomplishments the appreciation of music, which 
she perceives through its vibrations by putting her fin- 
gers on a sityer's throat, or on an instrument, and even 
through the floor. Her comments on the music she hears 
Jeave no doubt as to the clearness of the impressions it 
makes upon her. : This faculty of hers convinced Dr. 
Waldstein that she bad created a centre for musical im- 
pressions through the sense of touch, like ours connected 
with the ear. Then he wondered if it were possible to 
rec.ll to her,through this sense of touch, impressions that 
had originally, come to her through her ears before she 
was nineteen months old. If such impressions could be 
recalled, it would, he thought, not only prove the force of 
sub-conscious onan (being infantile), but would 
suggest the question whether, in such cases, a connection 
is not established between the centres of hearing and touch 
anda new mental process crea So, wanting to know, 
he went on to experiment, as he relates: 

I wrote to Mra. Keller, who kindly sent me the titles of two planta- 
tion songs, which were commonly sung tn her home in Alabama when 
Helen was a baby, but are not now generally sung, and which I could 
procure only in mannecript from the South. These tunes I had 
played upon the piano while she stood beside the justrument with her 
fingers resting upon its wooden frame. Care was taken, of course, 
that she should know nothing of my intentions, and that she should 
be taken unawares. The effect wasstriking. The young woman, now 
just entering upon her sixteenth year, became greatly excited, laughed 
and clapped hcr hands, after the first few bars of “"Way down in 
the Meadow, a-mowing of the Hay.” 

“Father carrying baby up and down, swinging her on his knee. 
Black crow! black crow!” she exclaimed, repeatedly, with manifest 
emotion. Miss Sullivan and several ladies present were greatly aston- 
ished at the result. On hearing the second song, “ The Ten Fooliel 
Virgins,” the seme effect was produced. It was evident to all those 
who were present that the young lady wae carried back to her early 
surroundings, even into the time of life when she was carried aboat by 
her father; bat we could not find a meaning for the words “ black 
crow.” I considered it prudent not to question her, but applied hy iet- 
ter to her mother, who was kind enongh to send an early reply. Mre 
Kelier eaid: **‘ What you wrote interested us very much. The ‘ Bleck 
Crow’ is her father’s standard song, which he sings tu all his children 
as soon as they can sit on his knee. These are the words: ‘Gwine "long 
down the old tarn row, something hollered, Hello, Joe,’ etc. It wasa 
sovereign remedy for putting them [the children) in a good humor, and 
was sung to Helen huudreds uf times. It is pussible that she remem- 


coats, it would bea - 


It was quite clear that the child, after ehe was nineteen months old, 
might have received an impression of the “Old Crow” song when it 
was sung to the younger children through the peculiar vibrations 
communicated to the floor of the room; but the other two songs 
could only be perceived through the ear when she was a baby younger 
than eighteen months and could hear, and are therefore a part of her 
earliest memory. We are therefore jastified in assuming that the vi- 
brations of the piano from the two plantation songs, commanicated to 
her by touch over fourteen years later, have travelled to the centre 
where her early aural impressions are stored up, and that they in their 
turn reawakened the memory of the “‘Old Crow” song, which she 
bad heard before her {liness, and povsibly aleo felt by vibrations after- 
ward when it was eung to the younger children. 

It appears to me that this striking instance proves beyond a doubt 
and as nothing else could more, the persistence of early impreveione, 
as well as the intimate connection that the centres of two different 
senses, though physiologically related in many ways, may aseume in 
certain cases, The mental quality of sound thus conveyed by vibra- 
tion alone mast, it is evident, be of a peculiar natare, different from 
euch sensations of the normal person, for it ie composed of elements 

associated with those of the eariler 


The annual report of Treasurer Farnum of Yale, made 
to the Yale corporation on November 9, covers “ the most 
prosperous year in the history of the university as regards 
additions to ite funda” additions amounted to 
$445,055, the largest sums received being $102,700 from 


the Fayerweather estate, $199,054 from the estate of P.C. . 


Sloane, and $50,000 from the estate of George Bliss. The 
funds of the university now amount to $1,567,495. 
Discussion of the fact that this year’s Freshman class 
at Yale is smaller by about fifty men than the last bas 
rompted the publication of a table giving the size of 
Preientis classes at Yale for the last fifty years. The 
ups and downs at Yale in this respect are very interesting 
and peculiar, small classes following large classes, and vice 
versa, repeatedly, without any apparent reason. The rec- 
ord shows many cases of disparity in number between 
Freshman classes in successive years that are quite as 
notable as that between this year and last year. © 


The list of holders of Harvard scholarships for the pres- 
ent year is out. It is published in three groups—the first 
nomg te holders of the John Harvard scholarships (which 
are highly honorable, but bring no income) and of the 
most distinguished holders of other scholarships; the sec- 
ond including holders of other scholarships that are open 
to free competition; the third, holders of scholarships 

oted on special claims. The publication of these lists 

an innovation of very recent , the old practice be- 

ing to award them privately to meritorious students who 
needed them. | 


a (Massachusetts) item dated November 2 
said that within a few days resolutions had been adopted 
upanimousl by nentny nearly every social, literary, and debat- 
ing society in University favoring a university 
club. Mr. William R. Thayer, the editor of the Harvard 
Graduates Magazine, is the foremost advocate and pro- 
moter of the proposed club, and is secretary of a commit- 
tee appointed two years ago to look after its interest. He 
urges the Harvard undergraduates to do missionary work 
for the project among their Harvard acquaintance. when 
thev go home at Christmas-time. 

If the majority of the 8000 men connected with Harvard 
want a university club, it ought to be practicable for them 
to start one, and if a club once started on a simple scale 
was found to be useful, it would probably be possible to 
obtain the money needed to establish it on a firm fiscal 
basis. The policy of helping those who help themselves 
iv such matters is attractive; and seems reasonable, though 
perhaps in what concerns undergraduates it is a little less 
reasonable than it seems. The capacity of modern college 
undergraduates to develop urgent need of anything that 
college graduates can be induced to pay for fs matter of 

onal humorous comment. Nevertheless, the univer- 
sity-club idea has a great deal to recommend it. 


Secretary Alger says that he has recommended in his 
annual report that Congress shall give the army two new 
regiments of artillery to help man some of the new coast 
defences. This recommendation accords with the resolu- 
tion lately passed by the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce. The case is so plain that it would seem hardly 
possible for Congress to neglect it. Any one who is not 
sure that we ought to have more artillerymen, and would 
like to goa little deeper into the details of our necessities, is 
recommended to read General George W. Wingate's arti- 
cle in the November number of the Journal of the Military 
Service Institution. General Wingate merely points out 
that modern coast defences and big guns are of no use in 
an emergency without trained and picked artillerymen to 
man them. He makes it plain that artillerymen cannot 
be improvised, that you cannot hit a ship with a big gun 
unless you are a first-rate ner, and that no one can be 
a good me without training and practice. The pres- 
ent artillery force of the United States numbers 8890 men. 
In General Wingate’s opinion, the very least increase we 
- get along with would be 7500 men. How moderate 

of fortifications is com- 

“ e 2, ts to provide on 
or the service of the 4 spe 
time three reliefs are 


We shall probably have, after a while, the 7500 indis- 
pensable additional artillerymen whom General Wingate 
calls for, but. it is to be hoped that they will be new re- 
cruits, and not borrowed from other branches of the service, 
else will it go hard with the feelings of a correspondent of 
the WEEKLY who has heard a rumor and writes to protest. 
The rumor is that the of War contemplates 
‘* skeletonizing two more troops in each cavalry regiment, 
or twenty in all, in addition to twenty previously skele- 
tonized, or, in plain English, disbanded.” Our correspond- 
ent strongly disapproves of any more ** skeletonizing.” 
A skeleton o tion, he says, is as dead-as any other 
unclad bone, and can’t be revived. The reduction of cav- 


That 
_ to recreate.” He thinks it, too, an fil return for the thirt 


uisition is appears from the showing of official re-. 


guns they will contain, and in war-. 
needed. 
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alry regiments 
simply’ reduction of their effectiveness b 


cavalry is 


ned distinction as an officer of x 
vor such a scheme. 


Sunday, November 7, was the sixtieth anniversary of the 
murder of Elijah P. Lovejoy, the antislavery pioneer, and 
the following % the new Lovejoy monument was dedi- 

Alton, illinois. The monument is a shaft sur. 
mounted by a colossal figure of Victory, the whole about 
ninety feet tall. It was erected uy the Lovejoy Monu. 
ment Association, and the State of Illinois appropriated 
$25,000 towards its cost. The column stands on a pees. 


at 
the unveiling one of the orators of the day was Lieutenant- 
Thomas , of 


in its results than any other single death that the antislavery 
tation 


ergyman, in Maine . 
uated at Waterville College in 1826, and in the following 
year went West to St. Louis. There he found employ- 
ment as a teacher, and presently as a newspaper writer. 
He. started the Obeerrer, a religious weekly, in 1888, and 
announced himself the following year as an antislavery 
champion. He moved bis paper from 8t. Louis to Alton 
in 1896, in order to into a free State, but Alton did 
not welcome him. His office was almost as s00n 
as he opened it, but he vered. On August 21, 1887, 
his press was destroyed by a mob. He ordered a new one, 
declaring that while he lived he would publish his paper, 
and say and. write what he pleased. November 7, 
1887, he was shot while defending his press. The next 


day was his thirty-fifth birthday. 


suggesis - 
savages squattin 
jenna is a civilized 
and nothing of that sort hés to Mr. Clemens. 
The of Journalists and Authors gave a dinner in 
his honor, was all. He made speeches in English and 
German, and that it was a good time. 
Mr. ‘Tower, the American mizisier, and 
Consul- Hurst were 

The London Times reports that Mr. Clemens was lately 
present at an all-night session of the Austrian Parliament, 
which reminded him of the debate anterior to lyuching 
a horse-thief in old times in the American wild West. It 
was a boisterous seasion, ‘‘ the moet disorderly,” the Times 
says, ‘ever witnessed in any Parliament.” Anti-Semite 
speeches seem to have made most of the stir. 

Mr. Clemens has denied by cable the réport that he is 
clear of debt. He still holds himself responsible, it seems, 
for about $50,000 owed by the late publishing-house of 
C. L. Webster & Co., but hopes that that sum will be very 
ee reduced out of the proceeds of his new book, 


ing the Equator. 


The importance of an event is not always in direct pro- 
rtion to its visible size at the time of its occurrence. 
e spectacie of the sale at auction of the Union Pacific 
Railroad, on November 1, at Omaha, Nebraska, was not 
very much to look at. In the picture of it, on another 
page of this week’s WEEKLY, the most ous fea- 
ture is the ice-cart, whose driver has stop to hook on. 
Standing in the doorway is Judge W. D. Cornish, of St. 
Paul, Minnesota, s master, who sold the property. 
Somewhere near him, but indistinguishable, are General 
Louis Fitzgerald and My. Alvin Kreck, of New York, 
representatives of the bidders. The amount they bid was 
7,564,982 76, and they got the property at price. 
urn to the picture and erve how l a crowd and 
a little stir may be consistent with a large transac- 
on. 


It continues to be matter of notice and of complaint 
that the market for ministers is bad, and that what de- 
mand there is is supplied almost entirely by young and 
tender ones, to the exclusion of older idates who have 
the misfortune to be out of a job. The special reason 
usually given is the recent hard times. it seems. 
are rated as luxuries, and even when folks are unwilling t 
go without them altogether they reduce their indulgence 
to what seems indispensable. One effect of the res a7 
guste bas been found to be that in many cases where two 
small churches of different denominations, struggling alony 
side by side, have found it impossible to make ends mee'. 


ere ay joined forces and shared e This has 
ont off and to overstock th 
-mip out of em ment to the 
ministerial labor market | 


An occupation that competes vigorously with golf for 
in Boston is the construction 
or is the 


and the buildings 
out diverting two double - track 
routes. To get the full decorative value out of two 
trolley roads in such a space as Copley Square 
a very nice contem problem. wonder Bosto:: 
is interested init. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 
bers it from its being sung to the two younger children es well as to > regards as 
herself. The other two, I am convinced, she had no association with, one-third. 
unless she can remember them ss she heard them before her illness. 
Certainly, before ber illness, ber father need to trot ber on his knee and ' 
; sing the ‘Ten Virgins,’ and she would get down and shout as the 
negroes do in church. It was very amasing. But after she lost her gervice 
right and hearing it was a very painful association, aud was not sung ce to sap their strength now; but be bard: believes tlie 
to these two little ones © (the younger children) t believe that General , who him- 
tal which resis on a 
On the sides of Po are a bronze base-relief of 
Lovejoy, and sev scenes from his life. The monu- 
ment is said to be handsome. There seems to have been 
but one sentiment in the State about Lovejoy’s title to a 
monument and the propriety of erecting one. The appro- 
t. Louis, Lovejoy pher. 
o r uncertainty into the ranks 0 avowed aboli- 
tionists. One mind that was made up on hearing of it 
was that of Wendell famil- 
Mark Twain at Vienna is out of sight, but by no means 
out of mind. A newspaper head-line says be was ‘* ban- 
ms any one Can see it, __ discern the edifices 
which now border it, and can try to forepast those that 
are to come. The problem is to arrange the — 
space between the Library, the Art ean, nity 
Church, and the other 7 - 90 a8 to make 


90, 1997. 


There was an admirable candor about the Parthian de- 
liverance of the mother of Mlle. de Mérode, 
dancer, conveyed from the deck of the steamer which was 


to convey her and ber ter: back to -France.. “‘ We 
do not like this country,” said, ‘‘or the people in it. 
We shall never return, b Americans have no appre- 
ciation of true art.” The ter is the young woman, 


familiar through her who wore her: hair 


down over her ears. saltat had failed, for some | 


employer. The 8 sentiments were perfectly puat- 
ural and ‘*Out of the abundance of the 
the mouth speaketh.” E. 8. Martim. 


AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION. 


Tue Federal Convention of the Australian colonies has 
met and once more separated without coming to an a 
lute settlement of the question submitted to them. 

uestion, it will be remembered, wag the framing of a 
federal constitution likely to meet with acceptance. from 
all the self-governing colonies among whom the terri 
of Australia has been divided. The convention ori 
met at Adelaide, the capital of South Australia, in 
and agreed on a draft constitution for an 

. This draft bas since then been 
submitted for the consideration of the Parliament of each 
of the colonies represented at the convention, and. the 


changes which each of them have been referred 
back to the convention at its adjourned meeting for con- 


sideration. 

The adjourned convention met at Sydney on September 
2, and. remained in session until the ° 
session -it cousidered all the sug 
the Parliaments, adopted some, rejected many others, 
aud completed its labors in all. but one respect — that, 
namely, of the financial relations between the colonies and 
the federal government. In all other respects the consti- 
tution may now be 
of successfully solving the problem of Australian 
tion can be fairly estimated, although it must be con- 
fessed that the financial problem seems likely to tax to 
the uttermost the ingenuity of the advocates of a general 
federation of the colonies. In view of the 
and difficulty of this question, it has been referred to a 
committee of the convention, consisting of the treasurers 
of the various colonies, all of whom were to 
formulate a plan likely to meet the case, and to it 
up for final acceptance at a formal meeting to -be held 


formally incorporated in the Otherwise complete consti-- 
tution the work of the convention will be finished, and 
nothing will remain to be done but to submit the 
constitution to the people of each colony, who will 
own co ning the pro any 
three or ain of the six pe wm the con- 


so far as they are concerned, as soon as the 


Act-cain be paseed by the British Parliament; should a . 


less number agree, the movement will cease, probably for 
many years to come, if not indeed finally. 
at in the light of the discussions that have 


originally passed by the 
ance was very mai 
nisin between the two 
Wales and Victoria the 

South and West Australia and Tasmania 
tion and powers of the Senate. 
and es ly New South Wales, 
wealthy of the group, protest inst a Senate in 
each of the colonies shall be entitled to equal oy oi 
tion, irrespective of lation, while the three leas 
ulous colonies insist that without such a provision the 
will not join any federation whatever. feeling in 
the mother colony of the group, as New South Wales is 
called, is manifested by the fact that in both Chambers of 
her Parliament the proposal to strike out the provision 
ual state representation wag passed almost unani- 
mously, and in this there is no reason to doubt they rep- 
resented the feeling of the people. 

The work of the adjourved meeting of the convention 
has centred around this question, and it is exceedingly 
doubtful whether the compromise which has been made 
will reconcile the people of New South Wales to the 
scheme. - U this may be said absolutely to binge the 
whole q whether an Australian Federation shall be 
formed or not. Without New South Wales such a feder- 
ution is practically im ble, while a federation would 
be quite em og her own territory and that 
of with the addition of either Tasmania or South 
Australia, What is now proposed, and 
as the best attainable compromise b 
that the federal Parliament shall c of two Chambers 
—a Senate, to which each colony or state shall send six 
members, and an Assembly, to which they shall send rep- 


resentatives inthe of one toe fifty thousand 
of the lation, no colony, however, ing fewer than 
five mem - that the members of both Chambers shall 


be elected directly by the people, the Senators for six years, 
and for four, but that the Senators of 
each colony shall be voted for as 

electorate, while the members of bly shall re 


t 
electoral districts containing as nearly as possible fifty 


ad vice of the tive—which, as in England, must have 
_ a majority in the Assembly—to dissolve {he representative 

Chamber upon any lable disagreement between 
it and the and fn case the disagreement shall con- 
tinue after'a new Assembly shall have been elected, then 
to dissolve both Chambers and to refer the question to an 
entirely naw Parliament. The compromise may be looked 
on as an ingenious though cumbrous scheme for compel- 
ling a surrender by the lous states on any vital 
question where a large y of the people of Australia 
are of one opinion and 


ama of the states are of an- 
Other. It open to the objection 


i 


regarded as complete, and its prospects . 
Federu- 


single 
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that there is no finality about it, as the states and not the 
manifestly have the last word. 

upshot of the whole business, therefore, would 
seem to be that while the financial difficulty will probably 
be adjusted in some way likely to obtain acceptance from 
the mass of the people in three or more of the colonies, it 
has been found impossible to reconcile the ideas of the 
smaller colonies, which demand a tee for au influ- 


rosperous 
that Now ith Walee will 


or 
ie feeling, it is not too much to say 
: constitution of Australia wil! be 
rejected by the people of New South Wales, which means 
the indefinite nement of any federation for the isl- 
and continent of the Pacific. Hues H. Lvuex. 


i 


is our last gen, and I 
try to recall-in their pathetic order the events of the 


a! t than the fluctu- 
a dwindled to so 
ust 


on chiefly upon their 

other times they awelled to 
verflow the table, long or short, at din- 
a second board it. There 


room through a barking solitude 
y chambers; there haye beep mornings when I have 
‘come out to breakfast past door-mats cheerful with boots 
‘of both ecxes, and «loer-poat hooks where ling coats 
peopled the place with a lively if a some- 
what flaccid semblance of human presence. The worst 
when some one went we lost a friend, and when 
we only won a strauger. 
to 


large a share of our fa- 
the 


authors with us. Our frank 

a kinduess between ua that 
y our community of Eaglish, and when 
they went they left us to the sympatliy of another German 
family with whom we had main 


mon. 

must 
thelr heads, since it consisted chiefly of good-will. But in 
the air of their sweet natures it surprisingly, 
aud sufficed each day for praise of the weather after it be- 


to regre 
with philosophical reflections, sadly perplexed 


1 seldom wait as it should in German, to the end. 
these families, very different in social tradition, I 
, were one in the amiability which makes the alien 
ve so much militarism to German. nation. and 
for ita final from the drill-sergeants. When 
went, we were for some meals to our own Amer- 
tongue, with a brief interval of that English painter 
his wife with whom we e€ our 


§ 
ofe 


it as admirably as 
Dutch, and when she 


E 


and evening by 
day this week even 
down to the concert, ve 


SRE 


il 


world had 
n in it; at moments one forgot-her altogether as 
Ww 


cinctly call their sovereign and her parent; and at three 
o'clock we saw them drive up to the hotel. Certain offi- 
cials in civil dress stood at door of the concert-room 
to uaher the Queens in, and a bareheaded, beld-headed 
dignity of mii figure backed up the stairs before 
them. - I would not rashly.commit myself to 

concerning their dress, but I am sure thai the Queen 
The mother has one 


daughter sat alone in the front, on a gilt 
lt crown at top, and a very 


She looked so young. 80 


i 


Ei 


cess, and saw charming young girl, 
y 


FE 


that I should hate to differ w 
Dutch in anything. But as a matter of fact | 
neither of them quite Queens; the mother is the 
and the daughter will not be crowned till next year, 


-But such as they are, imparted a su emotion 


ihe 


that the waiters had each morning wiped dry of the 
from a mere Dutch desire. of 
hooded chairs covered the beach; the children played 
up into the hollows. of the dunes, 

There was only the human life, however. I have looked 
in vain ‘for the crabs, big and litile, that swarmed on, the 
Long Island shore, and there are hardly any gulls, even; 


somersaults in the sand he got ft off, and:¥ 
frolicking to his master in triumph to show him what 


- had done. 


*. 


bot a 
lower hall I found the tables of 
sembled, and the chairs inverted 
in the air; but decently, decorousfy, not with 
abandon displayed by the chairs in our Long 
fur weeks before it closed. In the smaller dining-room 
the table was set for lunch as if we were to go on dining 
there forever; in the breakfast-room the service 


provision were as perfect as ever. The coffee was good, 


jective. 
The little bell-boys in sailor suits (perhaps they ought 
to be spelled bell- buoys) clustered about the elevator-boy 
like so many Roman sentinels at their posts; the elevator- 
boy and his elevator were ready to take us up or down at 
"The portier and together the hour of parti 
ro ng, 
which we had definitely ascertained and 
and we exchanged some compliments to 1 
which is now settled, as if we expected to enjoy it- long 
her. I rather dread going in to lunch, however, for 
I fear the empty places. 7 
of the baud tb hata the fact of cur 
the to 16 fact of our . It was 
fect, unless the boiled beef was a confession of himan 
weakness; but even this boiled beef was exquisite, and 
the horseradish that went with it was so mellowed by 


parti 
The table d’héte- had reserved a final surprise for us; and 
when we sat down with the fear of nothing but German 
around us, we héard the sound of our own speech:from. 
the pleasantest as ay pair we had yet encountered; 


, though that too had its charm: the charm of the 
whole fresh, pungent life, which at this distance 
is so dear. W. D. Howzus. 


ential voice in the policy of Australia as a whole, and of the best and wisest faces I have seen any woman Wear ; 
reason, to pie he New- Yorkers, and her engagement, those of the two larger colonies, in respect.of population (and most of the good wise faces in this imperfectly bal- ; 
though remunerative to ber et, had disappointed her at least, which insist that A pear alone must be the anced world are women’s) and the daughter one of the ; 

ultimate coart of appeal on all national questions. This sweetest, and prettiest. Sremy is the word for her face, s 
result of the convention’s labors looks at tlikethe and it showed pink through ber blond veil, as she smiled > 
failure of the movement. § It is: that Victoria and bowed right and left; ber features are 8mall and fine, 
might give way and accept the terms dictated by the less and she is not above the middle height. . 
populous colonies as the price of their acceptance of fed- As soon as she had passed into the concert-room, we 
ne eration, because for many reasons Victoria is moreaoxious who had waited to see her go in, ran round to another ’ 
neighbor, the free- door and — the two or three thousand ger rs who 
very litle chance were receive the Queens. They already 
would probably mounted to the royal box, and they stood there while the 
ferendum as a inst orchestra ag one of the Dutch national aira. (One is 
resort in case of disagreements, but this was rejected, and not enou the Dutch; they must have two.) . Then 
unless the postponement of the appeal to the verdict of the mother faded somewhere into the nd, and the : = 
throne, with a 3 
de, and thet 
t 
well out of a position so essentially and ly false 
Sas aaa S 
Boe 
@ LIFE cod of the programme. the Queene 
2444 walked slowly out, while the orchestra piayed 
UG} ie LETTERS — ie I call them the Queens, because the Dutch do; HE 
Siig Se 
It 3 
will 
final week. 
I. of summer life. went, the season uly ) 
premens bee been and respires, so that one can just say toat.it is stil] alive. ry 
ation. of gens. Last Sunday was fine; and great crowds 
small a num The Hague to the concert, and spread out on a4 
quality for conso terrace of the hotel, around the litile tables . ae | 
such @ tide as to : 
for that purpose in Melbourve‘in January next. ner, and eddy ‘ 
As soon as the work of this committee is finished and have been nights when I have walked down the long cor- 
perhaps because are no. crabs for to eal, 
etiiution, ow é an accom eal yoreneg Dogs there are, of course, wherever 
nstitution are people; but they are part of the human Hfe Dutch 
whose acquaistance we made across the table the first dogs gre in fact bt human; and one I saw yeteqiay 
behaved quite as badly as a bad boy, with to- 
. Cile affections that we quite of 
and even the seal-fishery and grieved for them t 
taken place in each of the colonial Parliaments on the as much as if they had Americans. There have he 
draft constitution submitted to them, it is evident that,as been in fact.no Americans here but ourselyes, and we | 
have done what we could with the Germans who spoke a Iv, | 
English.. The nicest of these were a charming It is now the Coen 
2 upon our hotel.. This-morving the door- up anc 
whom we had a pleasant week of dinners. At the very down my corridor showed not a single pair of trousers; 
first we dioggreed with the parents so amicably about 7 
Ibsen and § n that I was almost sorry to have the 
son take our modern side of the controversy, asi declare 
the e us, the butter an un sweet- 
ness; and the glaze of wear on me pee dress-coats of 
the waiters as respectable as it could have been on tlie first 
day of the season. All was correct, and if of a fanereal 
English as we could. followed a desperate 
lanch and dinner where an unbroken forest of German, 
still more impenetrable morass of Dutch, hemmed 
But a eS = our joy to be addressed in 
n y a lady who spo 
— 
were Americans she praised our historian Mot- 
ley, and us how his portrait is honored 
with a place in the Queen’s palace, House in the 
Woods, near Scheveningen. 
IL. 
She had come up from her place in the parex 4 four . 
thousand voters. hours away, for the last of the concerts here, which have | | 
The convention declined to make state representation been given throughout the summer by the best orchestra ‘suid by Sir Walter Besant to be the only American who oe 
in the Senate proportional to population, but inserted a _in Europe, and which have been thronged every afternoon hates their nation, It-was really an added pang to eo, om ; 
clause tin er to the Governor-General on the nored their account; but ‘the carriage was waiting at thé : 
came ihe domestique had already carried our baggage to the 
trans dation ; the quate yale 
the ° us for an ultimate douceur, and we were off. after the por- 
about the main entrance of tier had shut us into our vebicle and touched his oft- ; 
to the form of banks of autum- touched cap for the last time, while the hotel facade dis- é 
‘the pa carpeted stairs, sembied its grief by architecturally smiling in the soft ‘ 
of iiked this f leaving betier than carryi pert. 
, Of orange-co asters, manner 0 ng betier D ~i 
| house of Orange. Flags of of my own to the on had on Len 
nervously t in 
from the sea, mparted to us an agrees ed 
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LINES TO A LOST CITY. 


TamMMANY town, Tammany town, 

Old Nick's throne, seat of the crown, 

How have ye _— yourself so down, 

ammany town? 

What is the maggot that’s got your brain, 
Tammany town? 

Giving yourself to the thieves again? 

Making your hope of the future vain? 

Turning your back with a strange disdain 

On all that was good for all that’s pain, 
Tammany town! 


Proudest of cities ye might have been, 
Tammany town, / 

Surest of cities to rule as Queen, 

Fair as the fairest mankind has seen, 

Down you plunge in a ruck obscene 

Tammany town! 


What have ye done with your honored name, 
- ‘Tammany town? 
What have ye cared for your envied fame, 
Tammany town? 
“Better the torch and better the flame 
Than the choice of a life of lust and shame 
At the beck of the first of the thieves that came— 
Tammany town! 
Joun Kenpnricx Banas. 


HORSE-SHOW WEEK. 


Brrps of a feather must flock together now and then, 
anil the best available excuse for meeting is good enough. 


_ Old soldiers meet by. the hundred thousand at the annual 


national encampment of the G. A. R.; Christian Endeavor- 
ers flock by myriads to the Christian Endeavor conven- 
tions; Christians of another variety swell the gatherings 
of the Christian Alliance. Do you know what the May 
meetings are?—the annual missionary meetings of the A. 
B.C. F.M. There were and doubtless still are thousanis 
of people whose idea of an indulgence is to go to those 
May meetings, and have their hearts warmed by the fel- 
red minds, and their souls exalted by 
issionary enthusiasm. In like manner a = prize- 
fight draws its patrons, enormously interested in the event 
that attracts them, and profoundly gratified to meet and 
estimate one another. The redoubtable Sullivan re 

as present at Carson City last March “‘every kind of a 
sport that this great country can produce, every kind of 
money that goes in this country, and every kind of re- 
volver that any one ever heard of.” So the New York 
Horse Show is the occasiow for annual gathering from all 
parts of the country of persons of affiliated tastes and in- 
terests. Who comes to it? Persons who are interested 
if horses; the pais and of persons who are inter- 
horses; persons who wish to look at the horse 
people and their friends; and people in general who go to 
any show that draws a crowd. 

A taste for fine horses is expensive, and the ea 
who cultivate it are for the most part rich people. Being 
rich, they-are incidentally people of fashion. They form 
the nucleus of the annual Horse-Show crowd. They 
come from the country and from all the great cities to 
New York, crowding her hotels and restaurants, rejoi- 
cing the hearts of her retail merchants. New York is nev- 
er oe seamen the American metropolis than during 
Horse Show week. Then begins her short fashionable 
season, which runs a feverish three months’ course, and 
welcomes its own cujmination on Ash-Wednesday. 

This is the thirteenth year of the New York Horse 
Show’s existence as an annual institution. Interest in it 
keeps up because the show serves so many convenient 
purposes. The ge ney paid for boxes (amounting to 
about $22,000) fell short this year about $3500 of the 
amount realized last year, and was hardly more than half 
as large as the sum realized in some lavish years prior to 

1898. But that falling off signifies rather a more intelli- 
~ appreciation of the value of a box than a decline 

n general interest. It is offset in some measure by the 

fact that there are 1800 entries of horses for the show in 
place of 1200 last year. A few former exhibitors have 

wn tired, and have not sent their horses this year, but 
their places have been more than filled by new-comers— 


» young men, some of them, who have grown up and learn- 


ed horse since these exhibitions began. | 

The show began last Monday, and lasts as usual six 
days: The best place to see it is at the Madison Square 
Garden, and for persons who find it inconvenient to go 
there the next-best places are doubtless the Astoria Hotel, 
and Delmonico’s new restaurant at Forty-fourth Street 
aud Fifth Avenue. The advantage of going to the Garden 
fs that one finds there both the people and the horses, 

. whereas at the restaurants there are only the people. But, 
wherever seen, the show is a great show, fit to edify the 
borse-lover, the anthropologist, and the philosopher, and 
not to be negleeted by any one who is interested in horse 
or in his own species. 

Not to know a little something about horses is a 
mistake, but a particularly bad mistake for any one who 
— much time in New York. There is a ae 
show of horses in this town, from which daily pleasure is 


sto be had at the mere cost of a little discriminating sense. 


The ability to recognize the merits of a good horse as he 
passes on the street is a qualificafion that pays for itself 
nh momentary entertainment @ dozen times a day. We 
are sorry for any one who cannot see the beauty in a Jand- 
scape, or is oblivious to the charm of a pretty girl or the 
symmetry of a fine building. So we should be sorry for 
any one who does not appreciate the ness of a good 
horse. Such persons should take pains to correct their 
a sone should go to the Horse Show in the 
Garden and study the horses. If they are attentive and 
persevere they can my | help learning something, and if 
they learn how many different sorts of good horses there 
are, and by what special points each sort is known, their 
accomplishment will be sure to repay them all the trouble 
of its acquisition. - 
As for persons why have no eye for a horse, and are in- 
capable of feeling an ambition to acquire that sort of 
perception, for them there are the people who help to 
make the show. The Horse-Show ple, wherever one 
encounters them, are interesting. hether they come 
from Milwaukee or Moutreal, fr Baltimore, Buffalo, 
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Boston, San Francisco, or Chicago, or represent the ex- 
uberance of Manhattan Island, it is a fascinating occu- 
for meditative observers to watch them. The 

-lovers grumble over the Horse Show because, 
say, no one looks at the horses. But, gracious! thin 
what the competition is! The noblest study of mankind 
bein , and the most engrossing study of woman- 
kind being clothes, and men, women, and clothes bein 
on exhibition at the Horse Show in absolutely uoriv 
measure, is it any wonder that Equitatus aseert 
blush if any one looked 
at him? 

But the case is not so bad as that. The horses are 
looked at, and a beautiful spectacle they make—far hand- 
somer and better, be it remembered, rhe they did thir- 
teen years ago. when the National Horse Show Associa- 
tion held its first exhibition here, and began to foster that 
intelligent rivalry — b and owners which has 
bad such remarkable and admirable results. E.8. M. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


FROM AN AMERICAN POINT OF VIEW. 


It is hard to say whether cycling is more pepeeer in 
England thay in America. It certainly ought to be more’ 
universal here, because of the excellent roads which radi- 
ate from London in all directions. Last Sunday I spent 
with some old friends in Surrey, about twenty-five miles 
from London, on the Brighton Road. Of course I went 
on my bicycle, and found the whole distance as smooth 
as the central part of the Riverside Drive. -The tempta- 
tion to scorch is wellnigh irresistible, for the roads are 
crowded with young men who go down to Brighton, 
fifty miles, of a Saturday afternoon, and come home Sun-. 
day evening. My host in Surrey was a country squire, 
farming some three hundred acres of land, and, as bap-. 
pens usunlly in agen. he acted several days in 
week as a justice of the peace without salary. I asked 
him how be managed to prevent scorching through the 
streets of Reigate. He said it was very simple. ree 
policemen are stationed within supporting distance one 
of the other. The first is in plain clothes. He addresses 
the scorcher with the words, ‘‘ You are going too fast, 
sir.” The scorcher may retort by denying this, and pro- 
ceeding. The second policeman is in uniform, He . 
the scorcher with an order to stop, but, confident in his 
— the young man on the wheel flies him with a 
ippant if net profane remark. After two warn- 
ings the young man is allowed to come to grief at the 
hands of policeman number three, who is armed with a 
staff six feet long, and this is dexterously applied in such 
& manner as to steer the offender into the neighboring 
hedge. Here he is arrested and brought before the jus- 
tices of the peace, not merely on account of furious driv- 
ing, but also of showing contempt for the law. My host 
is himself a keen wheelman, in full sympathy with 
bicycling as a pastime. The law hits only a Sh oe 
large class of racing-men who are a nuisance to 
lic of their rudeness on the highway. 


It is a fashion in Europe to have post-cards decorated 
with views of nearly every imaginable resort of strangers, 
the idea being that visitors purchase these in order to 
send a greeting to their fri at home. The custom is 


peculiarly German, for amongst Germans sentiment plays | 


much more freely than amongst us. The latest manifes- 
tation of this interesting industry comes to me from Ger- 
man East Africa, a place so remote as hardly to justify 
postal connection, let alone illustrated post-cards. 


A friend in Paris, a professor of the university, wrote 
me two days ago that he bad seen some extracts of a book 
of mine on South Africa, and evidently proposed to Day 
me the compliment-of ae a copy for himself 
family. But it was with ing like a shock that I 
read the closing words of his generous letter. They were, 
**T suppose I can put it safely into the hands of = young 
daughters?” I blushed for 5 be Brothers.- Where in 
the world had this scholarly Frenchman gained‘ the im- 

ression that one of their books could by any’accident 
— with the moral expansion of a young 


Europe must have seemed a rather lonesome place at 
the beginning of this century, so far as Americans ure con- 
cerned. This occurred to me as I glanced over the list of 

ests who frequented Karlsbad in thé summer of 1819. 

could find but one American, one David: Parish, who 
was United States consul‘at that time, and’ dwelt at the 
sign of the ‘‘ Melon on the Green.” The Birgermeister of 

arisbad had kindly placed the town records at my dis- 
],and I made a note of one or two curious things. 
o-day Americans come to Karlsbad by the thousand ev- 
ery year, and ‘English is almost the ptevailing language 
among shopkeepers and hotel people. In 1819 the total 
number of guests was two thousand; this year it was 
more than forty thousand. Then it-had only four doc- 
tors, whereas now more than three hundred are occupied. 
One entry tells us that ‘‘ Herr J. Wolfang von Goethe, 
Grand Ducal Saxon Privy Councillor and Minister of State 
from Weimar, is lodged at the sign of the ‘Three Moors’ 
on the market-place,” August 29. 
Another entry tells that ‘Herr Ernst von Bismarck, 
Roya) Prussian | n from Schoenhausen, dwelis at the 
sign of the ‘Gold“Wreath on the Green,’” May 21. 
his was a Bismarck, but not the Bismarck, or even his 
father. But the little entry ts that this member of 
the great family was also given to high living, ang, more- 
over, was Characteristically thrifty in that he undertook . 
——— at a time of year when lodgings are only half- 
price. ; 


Whenever I read a protectionist document, it is to be 
told that we need protection because our industries are in 
the infant ee of development. When this humbug be- 
comes exploded, it will be a most excellent thing. The 
facts are that we were an exporting and manufacturing 
people before we were a people at all, if I may use this 
pee ne form. Among the manuscript treasures of 

rd North’s I found the following entry: “ Account of 
the number of vessels cleared outward - the several 
ports on the Continent of North America, and of the goods 
cael produce exported —5th of Jan. 1770 to 5th of Jan. 


martyr, and Germans it 


its 


i 


2, 


differing considerab! 
The power of this socielist member of congress was 


nounced him guilty. Rees course, he bas become a 


ig nonsenec.. He has 


Protestant P 
million men behindhim. He is just as.sane as any of us, 
from of 


pou 
his absolutist grandfather, William I., and the s0-called 
Great Elector.. When a man knows that he is right, his 
duty is to punish those who do wrong. this manner 
the Spanish Inquisition reconciled piety with thumb- 
screws, and by such reasoning must the German Emperor 
reconcile his conduct with his otherwise generous disposi- 
tion. It is curious to nole that the three Prussian mon- 
arches who have locked up the largest proportion of their 
subjects for political crimes have been three men noto- 
riously pious and Protestant—Frederick William III., 
Frede William IV., and William I. Our — 
William is acting as though he intended to beat the rec- 
ord. ans know this, but German editors know 
also that they would be sent to jail if they quoted the 


above paragraph in their 


THE HIGHEST NORTH MADE BY 
EXPLORERS. 


Dr. Nansen arrived in this country on October 28, and 
is now receiving from learned societics, explorers, and tle 

blic the ition which his brilliant achievements 

ve earned. the evening of his arrival the American 
Geographical u him ite medal 
for bis voyage on t Fram his sledge journey to 
the farthest north yet reached. In his speech on that 
occasion Dr. Nansen spoke of the part Americans 
have taken in arctic exploration, in particular of the 
work of Peary, and of the expedition that will start next 


year towards the north pole under a able leadership. 
The map on the next will enable the a to see 
one of the wh drif 
pack, a8 rney over roug 
entitle him to unusvua) distinction as an explorer. 


A circle of latitude is drawn through the point of his 
nearest a to the north pole, which he reached in 
April, 1895. The map also shows the highest ts at 
tained by various explorers during the past three cen- 
turies. 1¢ distances between each of these points, and — 
the circle of latitude ams oe 86° 14° N., Nansen’s 
highest north, indicate to what extent the Norwegian hus 
su all his p in his approach to the north- 
ern apex of the earth. Any arctic explorer is successful 
who pushes his researches into the unknown area; and 


The hardy mariners who were the pioneers in polar 
nsidering that then’ bend 


commanded the first true on William Ba- 
rentz. .He sailed from Hol in 1594 on the little fish- 
ing-smack Mercurius, and the object of his voyage shows 
how ignorant the merchants and seamén of those davs 
were as to the navigability of arctic seas. ‘Barents pashed 
into the unknown for the purpose of sailing ardund the 
north end of Nova Zembla and finding a northeast. pas- 
sage to China; and so for a manth he skirted the wal! 
of ice that barred his way, seeking in every direction for 
a lané by which he might travel through the pasting 
his vessel about ty-one times, and travelling back an 
forth along the edge for 1700 miles. The highest — 
north he attained during this caréful examination of the 
ice edge was 614 statute miles south of the highest point 
reached by Nansen, or 874 miles from the pole. —_ 
‘The next high latitude was also attained by Barentz 
in 1596, whien he discovered Spitzbergen. He was still in 
search of the Northeast , but be went far west of 
Nova Zembla this time, for his comrades over-persuaded 
him, a erroneous opinion of those days that icc 
could only be formed under the shelter of the Jand. He 
wished to reach the open sea, but instead he came to more 
sopped again by the polar pack,” He had sdvanced 
again by po e ‘advanced to 
708 miles 6f the north pole, or 442 miles south of 
Nansen’s highest point The 


cold, poverty, misery, ; 
f be breathed Inst i joo. 
floes, when the survivors, in the following p opring, were 
escaping from thejr winter prison. 
Eleven years later, in the same Spitzbergen waters, the 
bold seaman Henry Hudson made another step in advance 
on the way to the north - pole. 
and islands on the northwest coast of 


I | | 
Under this heading I noticed not merely 12,000 bushels 
chases, and 
chairs, bed-posta, © haste, yards, aod Howsprits ; also 
could not act 
‘ol Lieb- 
sentiments 
wane at me w courts pro- 
yp never yir confidently say that the En- 
ror is losing his reason. This 
just as much command of his faculties as ¢ver had Na- 
ee Bolen. We are apt to think a man insane when he acts 
ifferently from ourselves. The trouble lies in 
7 this, that he believes in the infallibility of a divinely 
anointed and has the courage to act | it. 
| 
: how far Nansen penetrated the area that no man had seen 
: before him is shown by the distance between the circle 
’ of latitude and the point attained by Greely’s comrades, 
Lock wood and Brainard, north of Greenland. 
their vessels and equipment were very inadequate. Onc 
of the test of all arctic vo rs was the man who 
| 
| ntz crew make a pathetic chapter in arctic 
oe They spent the aie night on the northeast 
; coast of Nova Zembia, where *‘ were forced, in great 
reached the northern limit of the western part of the 
i archipelago, and sailed a little ways to the east. The 
‘ i 
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most northern point that he attained was 668 statute 
miles from the north pole, and 408 miles south of Nan- 
sen’s farthest, This expedition was of immense advan- 
tage to commerce, for when Hudson returned home he 
told of the vast numbers of whales and walrus he had 
seen, and his report led to the establishment of the rich 
and pros fisheries in the Spitzbergen seas which 
flou for two centuries. Holland alone, in a little 


tury, 000,000 of ucts that 
over a century, profited by $90 of prod 


an for over five weeks Captain Phipps skirted the ed 
of the pack-ice, pushing into every o 
and invariably siopped by solid ‘ 
a line extending enst and west over twenty degrees of lon- 


gitude, and became convinced that, in that season at least, 
there was no north of Spi The highest 
int he reac was 685 miles from the north pole, and 


ansen passed Phipps’s latitude 375 miles to reach his 
farthest north. 
towards the pole was still to be 


pelago. the 
bluish-gray streak, which he knew was an indication. of 
water beyond the pack; so he cut channels with 
and towed and tracked his 
stretch of open water in 80° 
sailing till he-reached the solid pack again in 81 
tablishing a new record for the highest north. 


i 


| 
— — 


. mavik and 1206. miles from the pole. 


THE FARTHEST NORTH. 


Nansen’s achievement compared with those of previous Explorers. 


hanled up on the pack, and then began the terribly labori- 
ous ice journey. Each boat, with oupeiies, weighed 
$758 pounds. Owing to an un rainfall, the surface 
of the pack was soft, countless pools of water divided 
the floes, and the men were incessantly launching and 


the highest northing till Nares surpassed it in 1876. The 
pole was 500 miles north of Parry's turning-point, which 
was 240 miles south of Nansen’s farthest. sis was the 
the eastern hemisphere til] Nan- 


north of Franz Land, where 


Hudson passed the sictitieth 

wa- 
ters he stopped on the seventy-third parallel off the east 
Greenland coast. John Davis led the long procession of 
explorers up the west coast of Greenland, and on his third 


the most brilliant of arctic voyages, that of William Baf- 
fin, in 1616, when be atinined a latii:ude west of Greenland 
that was not reached again for two centuries. He came 


Professor Norden- 


within 845 miles of the pole, not far from the two camps 
that were for three years the basis of Peary’s sledging op- 
erations. In 1852, when Inglefield packed over the same 
route, he surpassed Baffin’s record by only about fort 

w ane ant pe- 
riod of arctic research when Smith Sound was the favorite 


reuch the higher latitudes. If good fortune favors h 
he may recover the kee 
as tis next ex tion. 


1151 
| 
slush. Then the pack began to drift south, at the rate 
of four miles a day, and thus they often lost nearly as approach to the pole. All of these explorers were Amer- 
much as they gained by army | hours at the ery, ve icans, except the Nares nig ho their work is too well 
were brought from arc i Thirty-two days after he left yaya Parry deckied known to require more t f mention. 
More than a century and a half elapsed before Hen- to turn back: He had reached 45’, and this remained Morton, of Kane’s expedition, renee ape Conatitu- 
ry Hudson’s record in the far north was passed, and then tion, 621 miles from the pole and 361 south of Nan- 
it was beaten by only a few miles. It was Captain Phippe’s seu’s highest point. In 1870 that great*arctic explorer 
expedition from England, and its purpose was to ascertain Captain Hall pushed far north to the frézen sea at the 
how far navigation was possible towards the north = extreme northern end of the Smith Sound: outlet, 539 
It reached the west coast of Spitzbergen on June 28,1778, sen e ourney. miles from the pole. Nansen surpessed this record by 
Then, in 1868, north of miles. Then Markham, of the Nares expedition. in 
skjdid attained the lati of 81° 42, nearly a Ses 1876, surpassed the record that Parry had made in 1827, 7 
south of Parry's record, but the highest latitude attained and in his terribly toilsome ——. over the ice hum- 
in the eastern hemisphere by a ship till the Fram beat it, mocks of the Arctic Ocean, north of Grant Land, made the 
Nansen’s vessel came aay record of 460 miles from the pole, which Nansen 
within 279 miles of the pole, Nansen beat all records, _ by 200 miles. Markham’s achievement was un- 
therefore, both by sledge and ship. In Franz-Josef Land, equalled until 1888, when Lockwood and Brainard, of the 4 
Payer’s sledge journey in 1874, if his observations were Greely expedition, in a fine yy journey along the | 
correct, meee within 546 miles of the pole; and Greenland coast, barely surpassed it. When they turned 3 
Jackson, in 1805, standing on the sbore of Victoria Sea, 
was about 621 miles from the pole. This completed the by miles been Thc from us 
Scoresby pressed into the ice- weat of the ‘Hist of most northern wey hn the eastern hemisphere, thee 1g 195 miles betier. The Norwegian explorer has 
till Nansen, in. 1895, stood as near the pole as New ore been nearer the pole by 196 miles than any of 
York is from. Boston, or. 260 miles. The Jeannette expedi- his predecessors. 
tion, though- bound - for pole, was never in the race, sledge journey on the inland ice in 1893 extend- 
for it did not succeed in point. ed our knowledge of the trend of the east Greenland coast 
In the western hemisphere ali but one of the nine expe- was to as- 
ditions whose work towards the pole was particularly certain the northern limit of that land. did not | 
notable approached it by the route of Davis Si on the ; 
sto 
Nansen su 
Twenty 
reach the years, from eee 0 1607 till 1883, when the | 
the ice or on the open water. He meg record was transferred to country. The record, both ‘ 
orage for his ship In Hecla Cove, on the by tn to Nan- 
Spitzbergen; and then, on June 21, the leader and fifteen sen’s wonderful achievement has jeft so 
men started in their boats for the sarth pole. The boats tween him and his nearest predecessors that he will in- iid 
were flat-bottomed, and when on the ice they rested on deed be one of fortune’s favorites who-crosses the gap and ag 
runners shod with metal. Two days later they were draws nearer to the pole. : _ 
| 
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ART EXHIBITION AT THE 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE, PITTSBURG. 


; t in the United 
Tue rapid growth of the art movemen ee 


are to 
and her generous of their 
salon, the 2 also be sald of Munich in a scarcely 
‘and, in fact, every important capital of the 


already opened 
exhibivors, and at the same time have taken such mea- 
sures as lay within their po 

age the art of our own country, many doubts and fears 


w 

long as it is in America—it 
will be judged 4 payee standard, by its quality, and by its 
lous thi hich may take this coun- 
any marvellous ag w 


. Fairy tales which would have obtained 
credence ‘thirty years ago would excite bat passing com- 
ment to-day. 

An Aladdin's palace twenty stories high, filled with 


sense, 80 ly diffused. Before the advent of the 
annual inter- expositions, more or less in 
scope, each of artists established in different 


cities remained, to a certain extent, localized, and thére 
was séidom a fair opportunity offered of seeing theif work 
brought together. 


and protection which have 

varia, very much accomplished by institu- 
rew they may mea- 
That such a 


ition of things does not exist here, and 
that it cannot be looked for in the immediate future, may 
not be owing to any lack of initiative on the part of the 
government, but to some quality in the very nature of the 
race itself. An institution with the weight and authority 
of the Academy of France, which, suffering as it does 
from the subile- raillery and ruthless analysis of such 
antagonists as Daudet, still maintains its prestige, could 
not long assert its supremacy unquestioned in a country 
where each reputation is annually at stake, and whereevery 
artist or writer is rated according to what he is doing to- 
day. And yet, in apparent contradiction, no small section 
of the art-loving public is still conservative in its respect 
for long-estab! reputations, especially those which are 


solidly maintained in the interest of art as a commercial” 
investment. These and other considerations which may 


give rise to certain difficulties in carrying out the far- 
sighted provisfons of its founder, delicate or di 
problems which time and tact and experience alone can 
solve; but there can be little doubt that directed and car- 
ried on by able and intelligent men, who seem to gras 
the situation and who are thoroughly in earnest, it will | 
ultimately succéed in fulfilling its mission, and at the same 
time it is to be h that ite success may lead to the 
founding of other institutions on similar lines, or, better 
still, to the strengthening of those which we already 

In the present exhibition nearly one-half of the pictures 
hung on the walls are by American painters, and, aside 
from the prestige which still attaches to a work of art 
duced by an artist of foreigd origin, they have now little 
to fear from vutside competition either at this or at other 
international art tournaments. « 

Of late years there has been a tendency in Europe to 
do away with the system of awards altogether, which had 
its origin chiefly in the initiative taken by the Champs 
de Mars, in Paris, followed by the action of the new soci- 
ety known as the “‘ secession,” of Munich; but at the 
same time the members of such bodies are seldom known 
to refuse the crosses or other marks of distinction bestow- 
ed upon then: by their ve governments, which is 
in itself a tacit admission & recompense may have a 
certain value. There can be little doubt that to students 
and to rising artists such awards have a greater value 
when judiciously and ee bestowed, particularly 
when, as at Pittsburg,a sum of money, more or less im- 
portant, is given with the medal. Another - provision 
which is well calculated to prove an incentive to serious 
effort, and is also of value in establishing a standard of 
comparative merit, is that the artist receiving either of 
the chronological prizes should to the following 
clause: ‘‘If P herein provided for is awarded to 
him or her, the trustees shall have an option for sixty 
days from November 4, 1897, on the picture obtaining the 
award, at the price given by the artist when the picture 
was entered for exhibition.” Such conditions, w in- 
creasing the material value of a recompense, a matter 
which cannot be overlooked at the present moment, and 
sibilit shoulders of the j 
greater respon ity on o ury or 
Of So long as the exhibition re- 
mains international, it is indispytable that the jury should 
also be international, and while not so large as to be un- 
a it should always be sufficiently numerous, and so 
distributed as to t more or less impartially the 
leading schools tendencies of the day; for in this 


‘before August 15 were 


FROZEN IN ON THE YUKON.. 


OLD prospectors in Alaska always speak.of the Yukon 
River en though it were a living menace to the adventur- 
ous miner. They say: “Sbe can't ever be upon, 
and what she does one season is no 
She may freeze over in August or in November; she may 


" have flood water in September, or all the bars may be so 


near the surface that the flat-bottomed boat can't 


3 
il 


man talk in this strain, you think he bas been affected by 
w oa come to Bu ou 

| half the ecosntriol of 


never through, but they were regarded as mists, 
In tact all the which salled for 

as sure to reach Dawson. 
Now we must revise all this. Of a score or more expedi- 


has been more comp: 
predicted. The cause was low ‘water, usual 
na ving too light to bring the river we its usual 
level. While the men who went by the Chilkoot and 
the Skagway trails suffered o— hardships, at least half 
of those who started got over ,and reached Daw- 
son or the various creeks and rivers that empty into the 
Yukon, and which have become centres of prospecting. 
So the men who were thought to deserve pity were real 
the fortunate ones. 
It is estimated that 1800 
Puget Sound ports for 8t. 
More than twenty expeditions were organized, some leav- 
ing in unseaworthy and reaching St. Michael only 
because of the absence of the usual severe storms, One 
of the worst boats, that should never have been permitted 
to leave this port, was the old side-wheel river steamer 
Mare Island, which was towed up a part of the way, and 
then made the rest of the voyage unaided. A severe storm 
would have sent her to the bottom. The steamers Havana 
and North Fork both had narrow escapes from disaster, as 
they were old boats, with a pone in poor working order. 
The Yukon fleet also incl several small river steamers 
yor 0 , organ 
for St. Michael in 
the old steamer Humboldt, = small river boats on 


put in 
gers and freight, Wood was threatened with lynching be- 
cause of his his agreements. Finally 
w voyage he was again men- 
with violence at St. Michael when it was found 
that his river boats would not carry the le who had 
paid him for transport to Dawson. He to abandon 
the party, but he was forced to go up the river, as a sort 
of hostage to fortune. The last of him was at Mi- 
nook Creek, where his boats were frozén in the ice. 
ture of death from 


this summer fall. 


none to 
ban tok She made a 

were greatl diagusted t 
find that the Bella, the smal light-dran 


Michael 


le left San Francisco and 


the 
Creek. 


¥ mle from 


wes ree 
that it waa 


FAL, 


Eve 


~ 


a 


of the 


were takeo beck 


, 600 
t 
with abou y 
with provisions, but their quarters 
hund 
f 


early, as 


most unfortunate of a! are 


fitted out with vessels that, because or @raughit, 
r of the Y 


River. 


Thése 
and Merwin, the .echooner Navarre, and the 
. "These are all frozen in in the sinall arm 

of Bering called Sound, just off the mouth of 
the Yukon. Though the weather may be a trifle milder 
there than in the interior, the men on these vessels have 
no other ad vantage, as they cannot reach civilization, since 
Bering Sea is frozen over. 
post of St. Michael near at 80 that there is no 
ger of lack of food. Spee 

Tt is too early yet to estimate the number of disheart 
ened prospectors who will return from St. Michgel to 
escape the long winter in the ‘arctic. Fully one-half 
of those- staried out with high hopes last August an:! 
Septem come back. Several bitter snow-storms 
earl gave them a foretaste of what tlic 
win and they wisely concluded to wait 


hund miles of Dawson by the Yu 
not have pushed on in canoes or small 


fly. The party wh 


Daweon is a small band of prospectors under the lead of 
N.C. Farnum, of San Francisco, who chartered the Jitt!« 


be 


by 
stream. 


May West at Rampart City. They number twenty- 
eight, and have ample food for 


lot, and will make throug! 
a great effort to get throug!) 


winter. secured 


fifteen miles can be made in aday. The 
current is so swift in the 


into the Yukon are planged up to their waists ip icc 
Laren and rubber clothinc 


HARPER'S WEEKLY > Mo, mae, 
way only can the danger of coteries and of “wheels pany's steamer Hamilton, which made good tens the 
within wheels” be avoided. When par river, until Rampart’ Uity, , 
securing s jury of such composition and other: minc fo low 
that the action of the trustees has been admirably cabot 
ove important point in which the situation here differs lated to secure the desired results. ‘Whatever 
materially from that of any one nation in In difficulties may arise’in future ‘on work ger 
be adenitted with reason, since artists of every race that no jury or committee has ever as it is now Mishadl 
cesssful in performing their work to ‘the on of ed, the Weel, hack, No. 
all, and that the officers of the Institute will leave no J. ‘The Jast has Mayor Wood's purty, the: F ‘B. is 
stone unturned, no experiment. untried, in order to dis- San Francisco ‘te “and “the other two are river 
Old World has become in some measure a0 REES hundred» “their tents 
In view of the fact that several of our chief cities have 
THE SPINNING WHEEL. iget of 
‘‘On, leese me on wheel,” food has been landed. The pictures on anoth mare give 
Ob, on fling op. Serpe Dew log Louses are 
ave been ex To far-off spots it me roam, ; eee oung Unicago mat e 
the Carnegie natitute, that the artists of other cities and BY far-off ways it brings me home. Shin “Phe be ed vary deck for the 
of Europe might be loath to acknowledge the importance I'll mount my wheel and go and go settlement at Rampart i ft eave mmmiddie ‘of Sep- 
of an exhibition held in so young a city as Pittsburg, and Till far the summer's sun sinks low; ee .. wtow Gage later one of 
one which has but so recently vindicated her right to a Then when the stars, eo old and true, dis- 
prominent position among older rivals. Have lit their lamps, I'll light mine too. ® my , beans, 
That doubts and were unfounded bas been , for ‘beew starva. 
triumphantly proved by the success of the exhibition of So it be smooth I care na bye ran promises to be 
last var end of that which has just been opened by the How lone aud long he Say Seth He! Tver’ , and if 
President of tae United States. “Viewed from a transat- By dewy, glistening fields 1 ride, bea permanent place. 
And, by forest side. {my informant left, on 
y vales 1 downward £0, ry) was quoted at 10 cents a pound, 
And upon the moonlit knowe. bacen at 85 cents.a pound, and‘beans cents, These 
Anon the silent circles glide three necessaries determine the value of others. 
By beaches where the wind has died: Near Rampart Oity are Minook, Hunter, and Hoosier 
Long to lovers canndt be creeks. All have been seasons and 
More welcome than they are to me. abandoned by the locators for the Klondike, but of course 
Fis. may not al thee. 
ty proposes to all these 
this ~ it igobvious that more than one Lrt centre is 
needed, and it may be taken for granted that several may 
flourish in a country of such vast extent, and where cult- 
ly that of the hi arts, is, in a i- 
are supplied 
om the boats are so . 
log houses on shore. 
down the river are the 
the They have 
na country Ww rom the very nature of her pany, ve only a few peo- 
| ical institutions, it would seem almost hopeless to expe bat of provisions. 
from the national government that regularly organizec - At Audrefeki, milea from the mouth of the river, 
ver on the western shore of this continet are the steamers Yukon, Bolla, and Margare, all we! 
When the gold rush set in last July in San Francisco loaded and well provisioned. When the ice breaks in the 
and Seattle, the men who secured ‘passage on the first’ spring they have an excellent chance of getting throug) 
steamers to sail for St. Michae}) were regarded as lucky ney are of ve Rept draught. 
fellows. They paid for Dawaon City, rhe | expeditions which 
| and they were assured of a | journey on flat- 
bottomed stern-wheel steamers up the om hee River 
to the metropolis of the Klondike, It looked ‘to be little 
. more of a venture than a summer excursion to Alaska. A 
few veterans shook their heads and ssid _ 
tions which left here pad Seattle, not one w 
reach Dawson, and it is doubtful whether more than twen- 
ty men will reach that city by way of the Yukon. The 
: ill apring. ‘To them will be added several hundred men 
| who have come down the Yukon from Dawson and Forty- 
mile and Circle ae | in small boats. They all bring re- 
ports of shortage avd: fear: of suffering - in 
the Klondike camps this winter.’ The men wh@'will fee! 
the pinch of starvation the worst are the scattered miners 
who have waited until the last moment’ to come in!o 
Dawson. a will appear with burros and dogs ‘loaded 
down with -dust, but they will be unable to exchunge 
their treasure for food. é 
within four 
route should 
boats. was 
a y many, us Tar no come 

down the river of the success of any of 
Mr. Gillivray, the New York Herald correspondent, }1a«i 
reached Circle City at last reports, but he wus still 360 
miles from Dawson, and the snow was then magening 10 

has the best reaching 
Men in canoes or small boats have amatl.chance of get 
ting ~ the river, for the labor is so excessive that not 
|g Re by a can the canoe be kept up 
babk and the 
: loaded canoe n force. stout rope ia attached, an: 
| the background, this stranding of over a thousand eager, the two men walk the bank, with ibe tine over their 
3 hopeful prospectors all along the Yukon River, from its shoulders, pulling my nt burden. “Whenever they 
mouth to Fort Yukon, 1400 miles up stream. A dozen cross one of the inn that empty 
boate never got over the bar of the river, but are frozen 

Nortos Sound, near Michest Idand 

steamer Hecelsior, which sailed from San Francisco m to 

July 28, was the first boat to reach the Yukon. She car- ing, and Indians can b the 

ried number of newspaper correspondents, inducement her 

5 Take it all in all, even the men ‘who'went by the Yukon 
River will taste ‘of the of life in: before 
they reach the Klondike. . I. an time the 
words of warning ‘spoken by the teturned gold-mincrs 
last summer must have come back ad yb redou- 
bled force. Groner Frerca. 

San Franomco. 
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ate, and caused a very considerable difference‘ of opinion, 
Nicholas and Petrobey advising that the Turks should be 
given a ge over to Smyrna or some Asia Minor port, 
on condition that they surrendered their arms, paid the 
thout pay), and further gave an indemnity of 10, 

Turkish pounds, which should be divided between the fleet, 
the army, and the national treasury. Germanos and his 
— opposed this. Monemvasia was notably one of the 
wealthiest towns ia the Peloponnesus, and he proposed that 
they should only be given their lives on the surrender of 
their property. Prince Demetrius went to the other ex- 
treme: the Hetairia-would of course refund the pay of 
the soldiers, for it was for that very purpose.its funds had 
been raised; to the soldiers was due their pay and nothing 
more, and if easy terms were granted to Monemvasia the 
Turks in Tripoli would be more disposed to capitulate. 
The discussion degenerated into wrangling, but in the 
middle of it Prince Demetrius suddenly commanded si: 
lence. Since the affair with Germanos he had secured the 
‘formalities of obedience, and he was listened to in silence. 
‘*[ shall go to Monemvasia in person,” he said, ‘* to re- 
ceive and accept the capitulation of the town as coms 


mander-in-chief of the army and viceroy appointed by the, 


Supreme Council of the Hetairia. The troops there, so I 


hear, are out of hand, and the Mainote corps, under their. 


‘commander, Petrobey, will accompany me. We will con- 
tinue to discuss the terms of the capitulation, and observe 
a little more decorum.” 

But the Senate had experienced his deficiency in power 
of command too long, and his words were like the words 
coming from the mouth of a mask when every one knew 
how insignificant a figure stood behind it. The autocratic 
tone was ludicrous, and, in this particular case, peculiarly 
out of place. Petrobey, who, when it was possible, sup- 
ported the Prince, found himself obliged to oppose, aa. 
with a courtesy he found it hard to assume, answered: 

“Your Highness will remember,” he said, ‘‘that the 
— has been going on for three months, and has been 
entirely the work of the people. The Hetairia has not 
helped them in any way. It is surely, then, their right 
to demand their own terms, and the surrender must be 
made to the captains of the blockading forces, or to whom- 
ever they appoint, and to no other.” 

The Prince flushed angrily. . 

** Do I understand, then, that I am not the commander- 
in-chief to the whole army?” ; 

“Your Highness is commander-in-chief over all the 
army which has been organized or supplied by the Hetai- 
rists or their agents. The force that blockades Monem- 
vasia was raised by private-enterprise before your ap- 

intment by the Hetairia, and during your stay in the 

orea you have not either taken the command there or 
 assi them. The commander of the land force there is 
a member of this Senate, and no doubt he will obey its 
resolves.” 

**8ooner than that of the viceroy?” 

-“*The viceroy also is a member of this Senate,” said 
Petrobey, with some adroitness. 

The Prince was silent a moment. 

“ The Senate will therefore vote as to whether Monem- 
vasia is to be occupied in the name of the Senate or in 
my name,” he said, shortly. 
| or once there was unanimity between the two parties, 
’ and it was decided that Monemvasia was to be occupied in 


the name of the Senate. The discussion about the terms of 


the capitulation was then renewed, but as it was felt that 


the commander of the blockading force had more voice 
in the matter than any one else, with the ami- 
able desire of perhaps thwarting Nicholas, whose 
sal had been more moderate than his 
this point should be settled on the arrival of the Prince 
there, between himself and the commander, for it was ab- 
surd that commanders of a force which was besieging 
Tripoli should have a voice in the matter. Nicholas, 
knowing that Petrobey would be there too, and that he 
had more influence with the Prince than any one, acqui- 
esced with a smile, saying that Germanoe’s sage 
a equally to primates who were not in command of 
anything. 
Bo for a time the centre of the war, like some slow- 
moving stream, shifted to Monemvasia, and during the 
whole of August half the army lay idle on the hills round 
Tripoli; and with the departure of the Prince the tale of 
scandalous slander was again taken up by the primates, 


“the result of which was to 
t was going on, he 


though he must have known w 

aloof, ‘and did not mix up in the affairs of the camp, 
though, to his shame be it said, he appears to have ao 
no effort to check the outrageous intrigues. 

To Nicholas, however, the month was full of work, and 
he at once put in hand arrangements for the regular sup- 
ply of the camp, and was occupied with se men, 
and under that wise yet severe rule the unorgan troops 
began slowly to take shape; and his example shamed man 
of the idle and irresponsible captains into following h 
lead, though, having little know of military matters 
themselves, it must be concluded that their men were not 
able to advance to a high degree of ee Mean- 
time, among the men themselves, the utter inability of the 
Prince either to check abuses or to enforce discipline had 
become ap t,.apd from the time of his departure to 
Monemy his power may be said to have ceased alto- 

. And when the news of what had taken place at 
that town came to hand, from being a nonentity he be- 
came a laughing-stock. 

The nightly raids ceased, for all the cultivated land round 
Tripoli was already devastated, and neither within the 
town nor in the camp was any particular vigilance observed. 
The Turks knew it was hopeless to attack Trikorpha, and 
the Greeks had no thoughts till the return of Petrobey to 
attempt to storm the town; and Mitsos, brooding inward- 
ly one night on the rough wall where he and Yanni used 
often to sit, had an idea which arose from this inaction. - 

For several weeks after the adventure of the fire-ship he 
had been quite peaceful in his mind with regard to Sulei- 


ma, for that eapape seemed to him so heaven-sent that, 
with childlike faith, he had no manner of doubt but that 


strong 

leaguered town did not at first weigh on him at all: Some 
day, when provisions ran short, it would tulate, and 
‘there would be a repetition of the scene at mata, or 
they would storm it, and there would be figh inside. 
But the women would all be in the houses, and, even if 
the houses were attacked, she would remember what he 
had told her, and cry out to them in Greek, saying she was 
of their blood, and all would be well. - 


“HE CLAMBERED UP AND DROPPED DOWN ON THE OTHEK SIDE” 


~ = 


two mon move to * 
ail the delightful night-raiding, was over, and was suc- 
ceeded by an inaction sickened by the odious int of 
be filled with panic fears as unfounded as his first security. 
Safety in a siege! There was no such thing. A chance 
bullet, an angry Greek, and a repetition of that infernal 
butchery of women and children on board the ship bound 
for Egypt. What was more horribly possible? A burn- 
ing house, a ae wall, and then a mass of pulped bodies. 
this particular night his fears grew like creatures in 
a hag-ridden nightmare. A hundred terrible scenes loomed 
enormous before him, and in each Suleima, with white, 
imploring face, was struck out of life, now by a bullet, 
now by a sword. Below, in the part of the town nearest 
him, were five or six big houses byilt on the wall; there 
gleamed rows of lights from narrow, barred windows; 
and from each Suleima’s face looked out from a room 
burning within, while she shook the iron bars with im- 
potent hand as the flames flickered and rose behind her! | 
The thing became intolerable; he rose and walked about, 
but found no rest. Thirty yards away the soldiers’ huts 
began, and he could hear sounds of singing from the big 
shanty-built-café a little further ov. The sentry had just 
been on his rounds, and Mitsos exchanged a word or two 
with him as he ; he would be bac in in half an. 
hour. The wall inside was only six feet high; outside, 
perbaps ten or twelve, but with plenty of hand-hold for 
an agile lad; and next moment, a without thinking 
where or why, he had clambered up and dropped down 
on the other side. 
Did he not know where he was going? Ah, but his 
heart told him! Somewhere in that fery-eyed town, into 
which entrance was impossible, was she for whom he was 
made—she with the eyes of night and the history of his 
soul written on the curves of her lips. And inasmuch as 
she was there, the rekindled fever of his love drew him 
near, neither willing nor unwilling, but steel to the mag- 
net, to the star n 
’ He had taken off his shoes in order to climb over 
wall with more ease and leas nuise, and went down over 
the basalt rocks, all axhine with dew, barefooted. The 
moon had strayed westward beyond the zenith, castin 
his shadow a little in front of , and round its 
as he walked moved an opaline halo. Then he crogsed 
the mountain stream, and stood in it for a ‘moment, for. 
the coldness of the moon and the eternal youth of night 
had entered into its waters, making them vigorous and 
bracing. A little wind drawing down its course was full 
of the scent of water and green things, and streamed 
downwards to renovate the hot air of the plain. Then on 
again through a little belt of vi , still close to the 
= and not. destroyed, where stream talked less 
noisily in the soft earth, with a whiff from the’ ripening 
bunches, and a scuttle of some disturbed hare come down 
to feed on the leaves. Then he crossed the stream again, 
he: in an elbow southwards, pushing through a 
clump of oleanders, which rose above his head, out 
into the plain. The earth was warm underfoot after the 
cold and he ran plungi 
within  stone’s-throw of the wall, he more ly, 
and finally lay down in the shadow of a felled 
and looked to see if there was aught stirring. . 
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the saints watched over her; though at times his heart 
went mourning for her absence, yet he trusted an unrea- 
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struction, and work will be com in J , 
it will be bullt the site af the old’ Onpltol: axe 
a high La 


8 eee with a work of steel and 
the in walls, partitions, and floors of brick 
low tile. The interior is to be finished in 

and hard-woods. 


F 


iving of the ancient and honorable house of 
Sons. In their local hall will be 


evenings and four afternoon ones, under Mr. Anton Seidl’s 


direction. “The dates of the matinées—just ‘begun—are 
November 9, December 7, January 4, and February 1, and 
the evening concerts are set for 
will be of a clavele and 
loists announced are Mr. Richard 
Rummel, and Mr. Xaver Scharwenka: —— 


The editor of this de t of Hanpsr’s has 
received the bound volume of the programmes of the Chi- 
cago Orchestra for last season’s twenty-two concerts, be- 
tween October, 1896, and May in 1897: The excellent 
analyses of the more uvfamiliar or important composi- 
tions aré from Mr. Arthur Meés. A complete and certain- 
ly an interesting table of the complete selection of music 
performed by Mr. Thomas's band since the orchestra’s — 


to be publicly played for the firet time in this city.. A 
partial assortment only includes Gilson’s “ Fanfare In- 
augurale”; Balakiref’s ‘‘‘Thamar,” a symphonic poem; 


Glazounof's ‘‘ Cortége Solennel ” ; ‘Guflmant’s “Adoration 
orchestra ; Camille 


and Allegro,” for organ and 


symphonic poem; Chadwick's Third Symphony; Bruck- 
ner’s Romantic Symphony”; Smetana’s ju,” sym- 
phonic poem; Grieg’s “ Olaf Trygvason "music; Duparc’s 
** Lenore”; and that terrible “‘ poem ” ‘‘Thus spake Zara- 
thustra,” of Strauss. | 


Supplementary to his special course of lectures on ‘The 
Chamber Music’ of Beethoven and of other Modern Mas- 
ore 


his students in Harvard College, an arrangement been 
made with the Kneisel Quartet, of Boston, for ten cham- 
ber-music evenings in the Sanders Theatre. The pro- 
— sent out by Mr. F. R. Comee, of the class of 

5, who has the practical arrangements in his care, is one 
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richness in the 
Schumann, 


of extraordi of Haydn, Mo- 
zart, Hummel, Schubert, with 


subscription in Cam- 


a modern carefully representative choice.. 
Lhe series will be open to an 


bridge and Boston | 
under the auspices of the Art 


The Pittsburg Orchestra, 
Society of the city; and iustalled in the superb concert. 
Carnegie, 


enters on its third year with 


hall given by Mr. 
2 Archer, the conductor of the 


this Mr. 


orchesira, bas made changes in the band likely to improve. 


its ensemble work, including the 
master, of Mr. Frederic ker. 
afternoon 


Silas—whose Symphony in A will thus be given for the 
first time in this emer nse and Foote. Perhaps it 


is a liat a bit too up to date, inasm as, 
so far, neither Haydn, Ginck, Brahma, Schubert, 
nor Schumann is to be foreseen by it. The Art Society 


of Pittsburg, whose work is a broad and judicious one in 
letters and the fine arts in general, has attained its twenty- 
fifth year of . 


At the Odéon in Paris last spring the performance of 
Racine’s Athalée, with all of Mendelssohn's music, was such 


. ‘Mendelssohn’s score has naturally received only 
concert-recognition in New York, long and intimately ns 


tional 
' dates will be announced later. 


THE NEW PENNSYLVANIA STATE CAPITOL AT Ivss Cosa, Ancurrsor. 


season’s work w ’ 
who died in November, 1847. 


The People’s Singi 
Mr. Frank Damtosch and a group of assistants in 1 
now a the most successful and oe of our 
local ch interests, has begun this autumn iis sixth 
season, with eight separate corps, in various neighbor- 
hoods of the city, and with a larger attendance than ever 
before in the history of the work. The combined choirs 
of these classes last spring ve an astonishingly firm 
and symmetrical exhibition of their material and training 
when the Messiah was sung as it sekiom has been sung 
in New York. It was of this people's choir that a writer 
in a New York journal lately said: ‘‘It is not of the 
rich; many, many of its sin are, pathetically, of the 
very poor. Seeits ranks. Note countenances and clothes. 
Hear the members talk during a recess. Nobody fs too 
well dressed; in winter sometimes many women and. men 
are not too warmly dressed, There are rough bands and 
hard-working bodies and work-sobered faces. It means 
the East Side and the West Side, that works al] week, sing- 
ing of a Sunday afternoon. It means the practical nurture 
of art among masees of the city’s peuple, as from not 
one of the conservatories and such like institutions of all 
the town, not ail the ordinary and luxurious musical ma- 
chivery running between our October and Juue.” 


The National Conservatory of Music of America an- 
nounces a geries of four orchestral concerts.to be given at 
the Madison Square Concert Hall during the months of 
January, Febr , March, and April, 1898. are to 
be under the uctorship of Mr. Gustave Hin the 
orchestra being composed of pupils recruited from the or- 
chestral classes of the institution and their teachers. So- 
Joists will be selected from the faculty and pupils. These 
concerts are to be given under the ces of the sub- 
ecribers to the Permanent nd of the Na 
Conservatory. and therefore will be free. The 


fact. ‘The 8 phon Society here has just opened its 
imomorial concert 10 Mendelasoh 


- Verdi’s eighty-fourth birthday has been the signal for 
an almost national demonstrativn al) over Italy, and, as to 
that matier, for a complimentary notice from nearly each 
-musical corner of Europe. Scarcely a.coimposer of note 
to Verdi or of him. The con- 
eame by dozens, from Australia, 
ndia, and Liberia, as well as from Aimerica and Europe. 
Meantime Verdi says modestly, “1 have done my best, 
but I cannot. do what Mozart did.” And in one. splendid 
reference all music-students towards more 


new Shakesperrian on The Taming of the 
Shrew, entitled La jociade, the adaptation of 
the play being by le ys and the music by Fré- 
déric Le Rey, was lately brought out in Paris as a forerun- 
ner of the music season, though not at the Opéra. The 


_ Porte 8t.-Martin’s antumn venture into a musical . 


y included it. The success was but moderate. It is 


play were noted... Goetz’s opern was sung in New York 
-at the time of the American ra Company, as an exper- 
iment, under the direction of ne Thausen, A more 
‘recent nqvelty has been a four-act score, Le Spaki, drawn 
fram Loti’s story, composed by Lucien Lambert, a young 
and important man in French music. It ta described as 
excelling in its instrumentation, 


The European tour of the King of Siam bas elicited 


‘the fact that there is a Siamese national air, not to say 


ng Classes, organized arid directed b | 
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PENNSYLVANIA'S NEW CAPITOT.. 
lect a plan for.a new Capitol invited tects,in any 
then appointed a number of architects to act as a board 
of experis. them ip sslecting. plan. -Many excel . 4 
lent designs were submitted, and the board of : 4 = 
would not accept, on the that the building, accord. — | 4 
complete for the use of the General Assembly for 
the amount appropriated. by the last General 4 | 
Instead, they the plans submitted Mr. H. , 
Cobb. . The centr the Legiae . a 
lature, can be erected, in one year for the amount of the 
To complete the: scheme an 4 
$1,000,000 will be-required, which it is anticipated will 
voted by next Legislature. The architect 
finish his working-plana in five weeks, after w ae 3 
weeks will be allowed to contractors to bid A | a 
MUSIC 
An important addition to the serial concerts of the ete \ Ft 
winter comes in the way of the reentrance into concert- ae . 
7 
| 
have taken part. With _— to last season’s music, which - = 
amounts to an admirably broad representation, as a whole, . 
it may be noted i a New York concert-goer that a consid- ae. as concert- ot 
erable number of works have been brought forward in »@ prospectus of the 3 
Chicago which, though not necessarily new at all, are yet sa varied and peculiarly “7 
modern and prog ve one, ag ted from Mozart and e 
Beethoven up to Cul, Dvorshék, t, Rauchenecker, 
8's great organ Opus 101; Berlioz’s 
sair” overture; Dvorsh&k’s “‘Golden Spinning - wheel,” 
| 
| a@ popular success that the director of the important na- FE). 
tional theatre in question purposes several repetitions of | — 
| the classic Biblical m during the coming win- Ad 
! t has nown to Americans; nor is it likely to a 
be heard under its dramatic conditions, that greatly en- 5. 
hance it, until a local French Theatre is an established Py 
A 
-., @urious to note that out of a dozen notices by eminent 2 
~ Parisian critics, not one seemed to have any acquaintance “ 
*, Wihth the masterpiece on the same subject by the late Her- | 
* - mann Goetz, though numerous other lyric treatments of the “4 
My 
: , the King and his suite were fairly on their travels. Ove ae 
informed the writer of this note that he. wae 
: 7 
a 
= 
= 
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obliged to copy the parts for his men in great haste from 
& tw French manuscript, and that when the air was 
layed, without rehearsal, “it sounded queerer than it 
ooked”—se much queerer that he was sumewhbat taken 
aback at its Oriental intervals, although the King and his 
suite showed no signsof dismay. He discovered presently 
that he bad confused two or three measures and given 
their contents to the wrong wind-instruments! The air 
was written by a wandering Italian musician, un willing- 
ly a visitor to Rangkok —_ years ago, who took a good 
_ native tune as the basis of his melody. 


Camille Saint-Saéns has written a formal denial to the 
French press as to the report that he is writing a new 
opera. ‘No misfortune of that sort is to be apprehend- 

.” he says in his letter. He is occupied with an edition 
of Rameau’s complete works, including several unpublish- 
ed scores. After superintending at Lyous a production 
of his Ascanio, M. Saint-Saéns will pass the winter in his 
usual hermitage nowadays, the isles ‘‘ off” which the sen- 
timental gentleman of the popular college-song smoked 
his last cigar. 


The death of Henri Meilhac, dramatist and librettist, 
‘author of the text of the Grand Duchess o rolstesn, 
Vie Parisienne, Blue-beard, Belle Heéléne, Périchole, 
and so many more of Offenbach’s masterpieces in opera- 
bouffe, elicited from the veteran Francisque Sarcey 
one.of those spontaneous, sincere, and straightforward 
tributes, with the note of personal feeling in it, which the 
dean of French stage critics seems to pay more and more 
frequently in these later years of his feuilletons. In M. 
Sarcey’s judgment, Meilbac felt that his brilliant success 
as Offenbach’s libretto-maker impaired his recognition 
as a playwright in such dramas as his Frou- Frou, and 
al tie creator of certain types that he more or less in- 
dividualized on the Parisian stage. M. Sarcey justly 
characterizes the best Meilhac libretti as little works of 
genius in their wit, their grouping of personages, their 
truth to nature and to caricature, and that decency of 
actual diction which makes tolerable all sorts of situations 
in themselves more than equivocal. 


The week pust has offered a succession of concerts 
that indicate of what good musical stuff the season will 
grow. Of the soloists at them who are new-comers a fur- 
ther opportunity to speak will be a fairer compliment, 
Madame Dyna Beumer, a highly accomplished florid 
soprano, Mr. Paolo Gallico, a pianist of the Lisztian 
school, at least in his virile audacity, and Mr. Emilio de 
Gogorza, a French barytone with a particularly pleasing 
voice and style—ail were heard in the Astoria ball-room 
on Tuesday evening. Mr. Richard Hoffman’s exquisite 

ianism of the old school graced the first of the Chicker- 

ng Hall series of matinée concerts above mentioned. 
The Boston Symphony’s opening concert presented Mr. 
Rafael Joseffy, escond to no living artist at the piano, and 
with few equals. .The Philharmonics offered Mr. Ysaye, 
a violinist whose individuality with this venture is as 

strong as of old. There will be many such weeke to 
- come, and fortunately many even as interesting. 

E. IRENAEUs STEVENSON. 


THE -NATIONAL HORSE SHOW. 


Tat the National Horse Show Association’s annual 
exhibition is a great social function no person who has ~ 
participated therein, either as providing a part of the spec- 
tacle or as one of those who went to see the show, can 
ever be in doubt. 

Indeed, its cosmopolitan character in this respect grows — 
each year. One has but to read the list of those who buy 
the boxes, where they may see and be seen, to feel as- 


| sured that New York, Boston, Philadelphia, as well as the 


ties of the West, contribute to the social features of the 
great gathering, which thus —" upon this side, the 
name of the National Horse Show. 

Whether, as an exhibition of horses and their accom- 
panying paraphernalia of harness and carriages, it is a 
national show, or a New York show wherein the influ- 
ence of European fashions and ideas is pre-eminent—per- 
haps because nearer to their source than any other of our 
great American cities—is certainly a subject open to debate. 

It is quite poss:ble to take the narrower view, and still 
not to criticise the Madison Square Show unkindly. The 
day when the New York Horse Show was easily first is 
somewhat behind us. Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Kangas City, Detroit, Cleveland, all have great gatheri 
of the same kind, besides the many smaller shows in 
open air; and the greatest of all ever held in this coun- 
try was probably the Chicago exhibition just brought 
to so successful a consummation under the able manage- 
ment of Mr..John A. Logan, Jr. 

In some of these, features have been introduced that the 
managers of the New York show must copy if they would 
not fall behind the others, and would maintain their right 
to be known as a national association. 

To do this they should increase the number of their class- 
es, so covering ground recognized as of interest by others. 

It is a source of satisfaction, in looking over the prize- 
list before the show; to see that. they have followed Bos- 
ton in making classes for polo ponies. The polo and riding 
pony clasges are recognized by all the great British shows, 
thanks to the establishment of the Polo Pony Stud-Book, 
whoge sponsors count among their number nearly all the 
most prominent names socially, and of world-wide reputa- 
tion for horse knowledge, in the tight little island. 

‘The judging of these intelligent and highly bred little 
horses in the ring will certainly be one of the most in- 
teresting spectacles of the whole show. 

It would seem, however, as though a mistake was 
made in demanding that entry to the polo- pony classes 
should be subject to the requirement ‘‘must have been 
used for polo with some recognized polo club.” Polo is 
an expensive game to play, and can only be indulged in 
by uf wealthy leisure class. But supposing some youn 
mag, or some breeder who wishes to supply the deman 
for, polo ponies, takes the pains thoroughly to educate a 


pony, so adding greatly to his values, hall he not be | 


ing and training, dDecause, forsooth, he cannot afford 

n a polo elub, or is not near enough to any if he could 
afford. the expense? Surely this is a hardship, and is 
sighted on the part of polo-players; if they are re- 

Ql for the rule, since they need a continuous sup- 


rmitted to show the result of his labors and skill in 
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good ponies, and should encourage any one who 
trying to furnish it. If they are afraid outsiders w 
1e88. ply an ex pon 
this should be all protection, 
that these Id be open classes, 
and ball, be ask- 


ply of 


ed 
done with mallet in right 
controlled entirely with the left hand and legs. 
conditions in the ring such as would try out the class, but 
let any one in who thinks hé can win. 
Another matter in regard lo ponies. The limit of 
height in this country is 14.1. In England it is 14.2. 
Lately the game has developed so that hey speed is a 
most important factor, and the competi for animals 
. with speed enough to win games bas caused men to ride 
horses above the limits set by thé rules. All are guilty of 
the same fault, so po one coinplains of another, nor de 
mands that his neighbor’s mount conform to the rules, 
This violation of rule became. so. flagrant in England a 
couple of years ago that the Harlin Club, as. repre- 
senting all the polo clubs of Bogiend, got a new rule pass- 
to. Undertiis regulation pony 


ed that all 
playing in England must be offic ap- 
pointed to-do this work, and receive a certificate showing 


his registration as an eligible before he can play in any 
soul the only exception fo this is that ponies that 


played in championship matches previous to July, 1896, . 


may get certificates without, being measured. Ever 
new-comer since ein time must get a life certificate 
five years old, a c*sificate for one yéar if below that 
age. No person _ terested in the pony can be present 
when the pony is Meagured, and the rules governing the 
measurement are carefully complied with by the official 
detailed to that duty. This matter is here mentioned be- 
cause ponies above 14.1 are-shown in this class, and no 
competitor should be bee way to make himself obnoxious 
to his fellows by demanding that the other man’s pony be 
measured. 

In every class where a limit of height is set, every horse 
should be measured by judges or other competent person 
before he comes into the ring. In the case of polo ponies 
the English rule should be observed, each brio 


stallions, with their harness 
orm, their heavy shoes, and their train 
oe amount of display possible, yet not to break, 


p 
the judges. With an animal intended forsaddle pur 
thief Eve 


choose between a high-acting 
a different purpose, and equal 

To go back to the matter of Additional classes. It seems 
@ great pity that the public cagnot see any more at Madi- 
son Square Garden the saddle-horse, cultivated 
by the National Saddle-Horse iation.: 

General Castleman has shown some of these in former 
—. as have others. Certainly those who remember 

mily, Lou Chief, and some of the Otbers that have 
represented the class, and more aw those who 
have attended the Kansas City, St. Louis, and Chicago 
shows of this year, regret that they cahnot see some of the 
magnificent horses shown in those cities. No Arab can 
be more beautiful than they, and their high breeding en- 
sures their endurance. No finer cavalry mounts than 
they could be imagined, their smooth gaits making them 
——— desirable because of their saving fatigue to the 
rider, and permitting free use of a trooper’s arms and 
hands. Besides all else, this is a typical American horse, 
one of the few found in no otlier country, and certainly 
an avimal of whom we need not be ashamed. For park- 
riding, a square ‘* walk, trot, and:canter” horse is preferred 
by most riders in the East. I the Kentucky and Ten- 
nébsee saddle-horse has his place, and should be shown. 
Nearly all our saddle-horses ate docked and otherwise 
trimmed. They look better that way. A man who would 
dock a horse that can carry his after the fashion of 
the anima)s under discussion should be put in prison. It 


pooy and one bred for quite 
y 


is well to let the public see ty of this kind as well as 
that which conforms entirely to foreign types and fashions. 
Another class that has once or tw on the prize- 


list is the old-fashioned Morgan. Because sometimes 
these classes did not fill well is;no good reason for leav- 
ing them off the list. The association always has ample 
protection for itself in the rule applied to all other classes 
—that too few candidates for hopors in any class, or the 
quality not being > to standard, awards of prizes may 
be withheld. The organ is assuredly the best all-around 
horse we ever had in this country. The craze for extreme 
speed for a mile caused these béautiful and hardy horses 
to be nearly swamped in the cold b of the long-gaited, 
big-headed, slab-sided Hambletohbian, so that it seemed at 
— that the breed of Morgan horses must almost be 
extinct. 
There were some few, however. who plainly said “‘ they 
would not bow down to the [néw] idol.” 
n 


and healthy 
the M 


| ns in two or three 
of the Western States. It is certain that worthy repre- 
sentatives of the best Morgan blood, ‘through Woodbury, 
the Green Mountain Morgan, and other notable. an 
of fifty years ago, could be shown, some would 
this year had there been any class, 
Peters Morgan, also Lamberts, stren 
side, and taking their Lambert blood through re-enforced 
Morgan lines in Aristos, Abraham, Jalian, Lambert 
Chief, or scions of the Highland Grey line, one of the best 
borse now standing on Long Island. 


from the 
on the dam's 


sons of that gallant old 


Vou. No. 9135, 


Indeed, 
whole En those who got. the 
quality from the old Morgan horse Shepard F. Kna 


rant ago. 
t here is where the English are ve Aga They 
are the most scientific breeders in the world. They see a 
om pee. hp know it when they see it. They make up 
rm what type of animal wish to produce, 
and never allow their attention to be diverted from their 
objective point, carefully eliminating every antagonistic 
influence, and concentrating, by careful selection, those 
that they find forwarding their interests. They made cer. 
tain that Shepard F. Knapp was what they wanted before 
they used him ; the ordinary long-striding troiting-horse 
does not interest them. 

The old controversy whether there should be one or 
more to each class need not be gone over at this 
time. It would seem, though, that if the right man were 
obtained, one would be better than three; then the pub- 
lic would know where to place the responsibility for mis- 
taken judgments, and know whom to ask for his reasons 
for certain decisions. Certainly when an English expert 
was brought over in 1894 to judge the ney clusses 
they never were judged so well, nor was there so good 
judgment of any other classes in that show. As an in- 
stance of his intelligence, his decision in one class, year- 
ling stallions, was questioned. The most showy colt was 
placed third; two others, whose conformation was no bet. 
ter and action not so good, were given first and second. 
When asked for his reason he fare it very frankly. 
‘*Why,” said he, ‘‘ this is a class for young stallions. Tt 
is undoubtedly the intention of their owvers to keep them 
for breeding. The colt I gave first is a handsome cliest- 
nut, the second is a rich brown, thé third isa roan. He 
will get roan colts in the stud, and the market-price of 
whole-colored horses is, and always will be, — than 
broken colors.” Here was a good reason. Could a town- 
meeting discussion of the merits of the class have reached 
a better decision? Would there not bave been a chance that 
two men who did not know would outvote one who did? 

One matter that might be changed, however, is im- 

rtant. If a man is judge one year, he should be ineligi- 

le for the two —_ next following, and the same men 
should not be allowed to judge more than one of the big 
man we will suppose—at Chicago; the next 
week follows the Cleveland show; the week after that 
corses New York. The same horses are apt to be sliown, 
at t some of the same—in all three. There are pro- 
f nal show horses as well as professional riders and 
rofessional drivers. They go from one show to another, 
or what can be added to the funds of owners. If a horse 
is given first at Chicago, is he not very apt to get the same 
at Cleveland and New York, competing with practically 
the same horses in his class, and ju by the same 
udge? Orif two or three horses that have ‘‘ been in the 
usiness”” long enough to know how to please judges one 
year, is it not quite certain that whem the same judges 
meet the same horses next year, they will have an ad- 
vantage of being old friends? Will not the old winner 
have to “‘ go off” in condition terribly, or meet a phenom- 
enon in the class, for a judge to fail of seeing the same 
perfection a second or third time that he saw at first? 

This matter of professional show horses is one needing 
‘attention outside of that indicated, of changing judges 
every year. It discourages people, who have really good 
horses that they would enter, to know that they must go 
up against a lot of horses that do nothing else but 
from show to show, hunting prizes and purses. ith 
each public appearance the professional show horses gain 
experience, get used to the sights, their drivers or riders 
study idiosyncrasies of judges before whom they have 

in review, are known to the judges. No fault can 

found with this as adding interest and instruction to 

the horse-show public. Nothing should be done that will 
preveht their being shown. 

But—they should be shown together. In dog shows, after 
any animal has won first prize at two or three of the more 

rtant bench shows, he must go into a “ champion- 


im 
ship” Class. He.can no longer compete in open classes. 


So, in justice to the men who spend time and money for 
which they get po return, the men who keep trying but 

t no the men who make horse shows—no 
Rome that has won more than two blue ribbons should be 
allowed in an open class. He should be shown for what 
he is, as a “‘ champion,” among and in competition with 
other champions. It is all ne Ht for owners of old 
winners to hang a bouquet of ribbons his horses have won, 
in a glass case on velvet background, near his stalls at 
the horse show. It does not, however, induce others to 
enter new horses. The practice is a of Jaud- 
able pride on the part of the professional exhibitor, It also 
stamps him a professional, and takes off the fine amateur 
flavor which some — consider the most valuable ad- 
= of success in outside their means of livelihood. 
t makes the difference between the professional jockey 
and the gentleman rider, nor is it snobbishness for a man 
to prefer to be in the second class rather than the first, 
any more then for him to prefer to be an amateur oarsman 


than a prof sculier. 
Srencer BorpDEN. 


THE CHICAGO HORSE SHOW. 


HANDICAPPED by the records of previous‘Chicago horse 
shows, which f to meet thelr obligations fo premiums, 
having less than six weeks in which to arrange and pre- 
pare for such a gigantic enterprise, those in charge of the 
recent show may congratulate themselves u having 
held one of the greatest exhibitions of the this coun- 

has ever known. Not only in the number of and class 

ite eniries, but also in ita daily attendance, the ec- 
tion of the the. size of its ring, and other 
essentials, the show has never been 60 in America. 

Before proceeding to the exhibition iteelf,a few words | 
as to ite origin may not be out of place, and that now- 
famous body, the Illinois State Board of Iture, 
should ve its just measure of praise. the 


4 


| When, in the high-stepping classes at the Garden, you 
f | see some horse of unknown breeding, make up ang mind 
f that be has the old Morgan blood in him, or of the 
kindred family of Henry If men would but culti- 
vate and preserve these old we need not 
| go to Engiand to get action from the Bey, and would 
avoid the bull necks and .beavy heads that generally 
the 
ing 
UD 
tificate if the Polo Association have measured him, or else 
he should be measured by the horse-show officials before 
being admitied to the ring. 
In the classes, also, stallions kept for pro- 
ducing saddie-ponies should not be put in competition 
with those intended to get harness-ponies. This class is 
shown hand "—+.¢., led bya groom. The harness- 
| 
authority in England cries agnions it; the Hills (father 
ahd son, most influential in Polo Pony Stud-Book 
Society), Miller, and -Dale (‘‘ Stoneclink ”). whose books ) 
are the last utterances on the game of oo and sacdie- 
are on record advising, Avoid hackney, blood 
na because blood makes high ac- 
ee tion certain. it is quite improper to ask judges to 
| 
| 
| 
pureed, and to-day there are very. live organ- : 
izations devoted to the of 
Mr. Joseph Battell, of Vermont, is high-priest of the cult, 
&§ 
. 


i 
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fully, as all vious 
yell as 


undertaking. 
fulness of this body; for having 


ed a ca in the person of Mr. 
John A. evel? effort there- 
after should have been to assist him in mak- 


showed itself unwilling to co-operate with 
of the show until a crisis was 


. Then Mavager 

and ferced the 
» in fact as well as 
to the exhibitors, 


orse Show embraced many 
features that a similar exhibition in the East 
does not—a fat-stock show and a fruit 
show. Two troops of United States caval 


gave daily interesting and exciting exhi- 
bitions of rough - , and the Marine 
Band was present by order of the Seovelary 
of the Navy. 


As a social function, the horse show has 
not yet assumed in Chicago the position and 
dignity it has held in New York for several 


Many of the most 
were 


n Chicago society bought boxes 

present each evening, but the visiting be- 
tween boxes and the display of gowns were 
not as noticeable as they are in the East. 

A novel and popular annex was the Bit 
and Spur Club, where ladies and gentlemen 
assembled in the evening to discuss over sup- 
i the events of the day. An argument 

tween one of Chicago’s most prominent 
society and coaching men, and a well-known 
expert from New York, known as the ‘* Fa- 
ther of Tandems” in this country, upon that 
most important and serious question whether 
a basket for umbrellas should be carried on 
a park drag, was prolonged for two days and 
two nights without bys conclusion. 
The Chicagoan contended that a basket was 
a necessity, alleging that even in New York 
fine weather did not always prevail; but the 
New- Yorker firmly held to his tenets, claim- 
_ ing that po gentleman would ask ladies to 
drive upon a park drag if the weather condi- 
tions were threatening. 

The exhibits, numbering 1200 in all, di- 
vided into 267.classes, have never been sur- 
penet as a whole, in this country, and only 

y judging several classes at the same time 
wus each day’s programme completed. While 
the breeders and owners of trotters, the t 
ical American horse, were not represented as 
largely as one would have expected, the 
show was a triumph for the trotter from 
first to last. Not that the trotting classes 
were so remarkable, or that the trotters en- 
tered as such carried off many of the great- 
est honors of the show, but by reason of the 
fact that the harness-horse classes were com- 

almost exclusively of animals bred in 
trotting lines. Not only in the high-stepping 
classes, but even in the poy classes trotting 
blood was to the front. r. Arthur J. Ca- 
ton’s Caid 2.11 was facile princepe among the 
trotters, proving himself a grand show horse 
as well as a race-horse of the best type. 
~The hackney exhibit, while not remark- 
ably large, contained high-class representa- 
tives from the most famous studs. Royal 
Standard, a stallion that has been chain 
of Canada for the two t seasons, Langton 
Performer, and Lady Sutton were deserved 
prize-winners in their classes. Cadet, Mr. 
A. J. Cassatt’s great hackney, was A 
blue-ribbon winner through his get. Nearly 
all the honors in the classes for horses in har- 
ness were divided between New York and 
Chicago. Dr. George 8. on, of the for- 
mer city, and M. H. Tichenor & Co., of the 
latter, captured sixteen and six blue ribbons, 
respectively, which fairly re the 
eeees of prizes won by Eastern and 
estern exhibitors, A curious fact in con- 
Dr. 
stables is that e 
bred 


The prize-winning tandems Challenger and 
Chancellor are in the stoutest trotting 
Jines. These two, with Larkspur and How- 
ard, won the four-in-hand prize to coach, 
pe ay a prominent New- Yorker offered 
$7500 for the four, which was declined. 
Challenger also won the $1000 championship 
in the class, mare or gelding, any 
age or length. 

from all hunting centres, the hunter classes 
were among the best at the show. 
still, many former - winners were 
feated by com ve new-comers, Mr. 
Snowden’s Richmond, Messrs. B. 
F. and T. Clyde’s- Kathleen, and P 
Collier’s Irish Gray. Friar being among 
most successful. 


in 
Classes General John B. Castleman, of 
ington, Kentucky, 


and his charming daugh- 


One of the and best features of 
the show was evident desire of the man- 
agement to adil at to the amateur class- 
es, and to encou (bem in every way pos- 
sible. If this is con co lt wil 
be, most undoubtedly, the Ch horse 
show will become the show 
of the country, as all the Eastern shows cater 

permanent ng 
been completed, supported by the wealthiest 
an most influen! 


the country 
ADVICE TO —Mrs. W SooTHIne 
YRuP should always used f teething. 


SuPERIOR to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Crome Simon, 
marvellous for complexion 
mon, 13 Rue Paris; 
Nery Perfumers, Fancy- goods stores. 


Crystats. Be our guests at the Fair.—{ Adv. 
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ters, deservedly captured the majority 
blue ribbons. 
The exhibition of the 


the light-harness world—Star ter, 

the first to break the two-minute 

3.014; Elioree, Caid 
public. 

Wee Wee, the lest borse L the world, 

who, though y formed 

year-old, weighs only forty-six 


Garden, now 
Towser Fruit 


FOR SALE AT ORUGGISTS. OR 
Bottle 


Tora 


ee. Free from all i ; 
by heat or cold, sun or wind, or whether subject 
to skin troubles such as Chaps, 
Chafing, 


- will correct each and all. It is not a ** beautifier,” 
wovering up imperfections, bat so corrects them 

and the causes by its purifying and healing prop- 

erties that it leaves the skin pure and soft, in its nat- 

ural condition. Equally effective for rough, hard, 
or dry skin, itching piles, burns, scalds,etc. Free 
from oily or greasy properties, it does not 
obstruct the pores or leave the skin sticky 
or untidy. /¢ aves nw visible trace of its 

wse, After shaving it is delightful. For 

the baby it cures chafing wonderfully. 

It softens, improves, and preserves the 
skin, and for the face makes the complexion pure and beautiful. 

SENT, CHARGES PREPAIO, 50 CTS. 
sent for 6 cents by addressing 


Sempte 
A. S. HINDS, 22 Pine Street, Portland, Me. | 


Clear Skin 


ections, whether irritated 


Eruptions 
Pimples, or Eczema, this cream 


BOTTLED IN BOND....° 


full 
expressage prepaid. Safe delivery, and 
' gatisfaction guaranteed. Write for circular. 


not. keep it, send 
order for $1.50 for 
bottle, in plain wrapper; 


It is really no exaggeration to say 
that it is the best illustrated magazine 


| that has ever been published in the 
English J/anguage.—Tux. Cuar-Boox. 


35 Cents a Copy $4 00 a Year 


Nowadays 


no one need go 
to Europe for a watch. 
The best are made 
right here in America 
by the AMERICAN 
ALTHAM WATCH 
COMPANY 
This watch move=- 
ment particularly 
recommended— 
“ RIVERSIDE.” 


_ All retail jewelers 


have them. 


A willicnsive’s advice, “How to | 
Washiagtoa. 


Letters 


of 
Credit. : 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


Bawazns, No. 50 Waist Sraeer. 
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WEEKLY 
app to, | 
sumed the = 4 
¢ 
& popuiar favorite. Another atron 
was the show of draught-horses, 
the general public interested themselves but | 
little, though the exhibit was the finest ever | ' ! a 
ing the show a success, whereas, ed nt a | seen in this country. aS 
short-sighted and narrow - minded policy 
of economy, much was done by it, preceding : 
the show and during the pay, fed, that was ' 
detrimental to its best interests. The board r 
reached w t lo | 
most 
rose to 
in name, 
judges, and is are. poe and his | 
arbitrary action were vindicated by the enor- | encouragement of the amateur as _— the | 
mous attendance and enthusiasm of the pub- | professional, the Chicago Horse w of : 
lic, as well as the approval of the press, ex- | 1898 should be the in the h of | 
hibitors, and judge | 
Under supervision of U.S. Internal 
Revenue Department, which 4 Fee 
GUARANTEES ita Age, sate by ail 
SEA Leading Dealers 
Streagth. 
7, 
ou Exhibit at the American Institute Fair, It dealer does 
give the much-needed lift. All grocers, druggists— | 
ADVERTISEMENTS. P. SQUIBB & CO., Distillers, inc. 
Be sure you get Pears. Sa 
Chiff New Sept. 
We have purchased RAE & CO.'S FINEST 
. f SUBLIME OIL at retail in the 
market, and have submitted samples 20 obtained to 
careful chemical analysis. 
. We find the oll to be PURE OLIVE un- 
adulterated by admixture with any other ofl or 
, ty as 
Vie \Z \ 
Est. 1836. S. RAE & CO., Leghorn, Italy. 
Li 
Half the up in the morn- 
ing is in with Pears’ Soap. 
Genuine Pears’—genuine fun. 4 Th 
| 
Pears’ S & 
ears Soap Boy 
THE ONE he 
FReemington 
GIVES THE new ones, by the power of inherent : 
| merit and unfailing service. 
| WEARER WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT | 
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‘INEBRIETY—A DISEASE. 


Payrsicians who have given the subject 
cereful thought, and psychologists who are 
now studying mind as the product of a tan- 

ble something called the brain, and not as 

a thing disembodied and apart, as did the old 

metaphysicians, are firmly of the opinion 

that many of the habits known as * vices, 
have their origin in diseased functions or 
structures of the nervous system. 

The study of nervous pathology has now 
so far advanced that, in the minds of think- 
ing men, alcoholism, like insanity, is believed 
to depend on/ a diseased condition of the 
senndtvaidin. Inebriety produces an acute 
insanity that may become chronic by a fre- 

quent repetition of its soaps cause. The 
record of drunkenness is as old as the flood, 
and from the days of Noah and Lot to the 
present time the heaviest curse mankind 
staggers under is this disease of inebriety. 

The bad consequences of fermented wine 
have been coeval with its ny: In those 
ungenial lands where the vine did not grow 
other products served as substitutes. 

The Northern races, in their barbaric days, 
drank heavy beers, and the pleasure of beer 
drinking became tlie inspiring theme for their 
poetry,as wine inspired the SouthernAnacreon 
and Hafiz. In the drewsy lands of the vine 
and olive, inebriety took the form of occa- 
sional habit ; among the Northern Europeans 
it had taken on the garb of disease when his- 
tory first records their doings; and, back of 
that, their own traditions are full of heroes 
distinguished for their capacity for drink 
quite as much as for their valor in battle. 

In the land of cold winters drunkenness 
flourishes. This can be verified by contrast- 
ing Glasgow and Lisbon, Moscow and Rome, 
Dublin and Naples, Edinburgh and Athéns. 
A Southern Frenchman will treat his friend 
to sweetened water or lemonade, while the 
Englishman, looking on with contempt, or- 
ders a brandy-and-soda. 

Drinking men may be divided into two 
classes : The every-day or havitual drunkard 
and the periodical drunkard, or dipsomaniac ; 
but whether the disense manifests itself in 
habitual or periodical excesses is of no con- 
sequence, for it is now definitely ascertained 
that the underlying cause is the same in ei- 
ther case, and the results, in both cases, disas- 
trous both to the inebriate and those near to 
him. Men of undoubted co:irage and bra- 
very, of high honor and honesty and principle, 

controlled by an alcoholic impelling power . 
er its 
influence most at the very times when it is 
of the greatest importance thst they should 
have their minds clear. 

The victim of the disease again and again 
uts forth the most heroic efforts to reform, 
rut his disease is too absolutely overpower- 

ing to be conquered by resolutions, however 
sucred their circumstances. The will-power 
he would exercise if he could is no longer 
supreme. Alcoholic stimulants have so con- 
gested the delicate nerve cells that they can- 
not respond to the performance of their func- 
tional duties, and the helplessness of the 
victimes condition is as inexplicable to him- 
self as it seems inexcusable to his friends. 

What is to be done? Evidently nothing 
can restore this man to the fufl enjoyment 
of life while disease holds him in its grip. 

What, then, but cure the disease. ‘‘ Can it 


. be done?” you ask. Fortunately that ver 


thing can be done — the diseased nerve cells 
restored to health, and the appetite for alco- 
holic stimulant completely destroyed. 

The treatment is the discovery of Leslie E. 
Keeley, M.D., LL.D., and is the first and 
only scientific method ever offered to the 
world for curing diseases of the nervous sys- 
tem produced by stimulants or narcotics for 
their factors. he medical profession, up to 
the time of Dr. Keeley’s discovery, prescribed 
the strait - jacket and padded cell for the 
unfortunate victim ; the courts passed judg- 
ment of fine or imprisonment; while the 
Church advised, remonstrated, disciplined 
and finally expelled the alleged offender ; all 
these means and instrumentalities accom- 
plishing little or nothing in the direction of 
suppressing the so called.‘ vice.” 

r. Keeley, having definitely ascertained 
the nature and location of thedisease, brought 
all his scholarship, scientific skill, and medi- 
cal knowledge to bear upon the discovery of 
a cure that would be an absclute specific for 
all diseases of the nervous system having 
stimulants or narcotics for their factors, and, 
after eightecn years-of patient investigation, 
he announced to the world his wonderful 
discovery of a Reconstructive Nerve Tonic, 
having the Double Chloride of Gold and 
Sodium for its basis, which will in every 
case, without exception, forever relieve the 
nervous system of the acquired necessity for 
Alcohol, Opium, Morphine, or any other 
stimulant or narcotic. 

The Keeley treatment is not a ‘ sobering 
up” process. It recognizes a strong line of 
dlemarcation between the outward manifesta- 
tion and the internal disease producing that 
manifestation. Its object is to cure the dis- 
exse by removing the cause. Therefore, the 
patient is permitted, while under treatment, 
to indulge his appetite until the diseased con- 
dition of the nervous system producing tlre 
craving or appetite is cured, when he will 
drop the stimulant of his own free will, as he 
no longer needs it or cares for it. 

In United States nates over 390,000 
men and women rejoiceover being permanent- 
ly cured of the disease of inebricty through 
the Keeley treatment. Many of these are 
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members of the first families of our land— 
doctors, lawyers, clergymen, bankers, mer- 
chants, farmers, etc. —recruited from all 
ranks. 

The treatment, as administered only by 
specially instructed physicians in the various 
Keeley Institutes, is mild, and free from all 
injurious effects. “Its results are manifest in 
an improved appetite and general activity of 
the alimentary and digestive organs. By its 
wonderful reconstructive properties it re- 
moves absolutely the necessity for stimu- 
lants, and leaves the patient in a normal and 
healthy condition to the extent that he bas 
neither craving. desire, or necessity for stimu- 
lants. He is cured without bodily suffering 
or injury. Gradually the countenance re- 
sumes its natural appearance ; the appetite 
increases; sweet, restful sleep ensues ; and 
at the end of the course of treatment he is a 
new man, mentally, morally, and physically. 
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THE TRAVELERS 


JAMES G. BAT’TERSON, Pres’t. 


Largest Accident Company in 
the World, 


Leading Life Company. 


ISSUES 
ACCIDENT POLICIES 


Covering Accidents of Travel, Sport, or 


Business, at Home; and Abroad. 


Yearly, or premium paid up in Ten Years 
with return of all premiums paid, and run- 
ning till 70. Death Only, or Death and 
Weekly Indemnity. No medical examina- 
tion required. Not forfeited by change of 
occupation, but paid pro rata. No extra 
charge for foreign travel or residence. 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT 
POLICIES. 


All Forms, Low Rates, Non -Forfeitable, 
World - Wide. 
ITS INCREASING LIFE PLAN, 


Affording options of conversion into tem- 
porary or life annuities, with liberal surrender 
values, is offered by no other Company. 


Assets, . $21,915,633.62 
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Paid Policy-holders in 1896, . 2,602,014.86 
Returned to Policy - holders 
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CUP 
TMAT CHEERS 


and gratefully warms the 
system after exposure to 
cold or dampness is 
made with hot water and 
a little of the genuine 
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Singer 


They are Made and Sold only by | 
THE SINCER MANUFACTURING CO. 


We make but one grade of product, admitted to 
be the best; hence attempts at imitation. 

We deal directly with the people, through our 
own employees all over the world, selling 800,000 
machines annually. We do not sell to dealers nor 
through department stores, | 


ALL SINGER MACHINES BEAR OUR TRADE-MARK. 


IF YOU BUY A SINGER, 
You get an up-to-date machine, built on honor, to 
wear a lifetime. 
You get it for the lowest price at which such a 
machine can be furnished. 
You will receive careful instruction from a com- 
petent teacher at your home. 


You can obtain necessary accessories direct from the Company's offices. 

You will get prompt attention in any part of the world; our offices are 
everywhere, and we give careful attention to all customers, no matter 
where their machines may have been purchased. 

You will be dealing with the leading sewing-machine manufacturers in the 
world, having an unequaled experience and an unrivaled reputation to 
maintain—the strongest guarantees of excellence and fair dealing. 


SOLD ON EASY PAYMENTS. 


THE SINCER MANUFACTURING Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 


TRE OU FUR BOCK FI 
STAM’ FOR T 
The Worlds cadine far Worchant 


CC. SHAYNE 


Turns 
Grey,and the Remedy. By Prot. HARLEY PARKER. 


N. LONG & CO., 1013 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 
“ Every one should read this little book.” —Athenaum. 


Ball- Pointed Pens 


Iucurious Writing! 


(H. HEWITT’S PATENT). 
Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any 
paper; never scratch nor spurt. 
Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL-PomInTEeD pens are 
more durable, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 


@t.20 per box of 1 gross. Assorted sample box of 24 pens fur 
25 cts., post free from all stationers, or wholesale of 


on. 
A.C. M°CLURG & CO., 117 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
BROWN BxOs., Lim., @ King Street, Toruuty. 
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Mr. CasPaR WHITNEY will be absent several months on 
sporting tour around the world, 
vation in the West and in Hurope, ax@ 
tion for big game in Siam, which he 
HARPER'S WEEKLY. 

During Mr. Wartney’s absence this Department will 
publish contributions from well-known writers upon special 
subjects relating to Amateur Sport. 


GOLF NOTES. 


THE AMOUNT OF NEWSPAPER SPACE that the golf-re- 
aged succeeds in monopolizing nowadays is significant 
n that it indicates a steadily growing popular interest io 
the game. There was pever anything like it in the days 
of archery or cioquet; and tennis, even at the height of 
its popularity, received but a grudging recognition at the 
hands of the sportingeditors. The annual event at New- 
rt used to be honored with a triple head, largely through 
ts prominence as a social function, but the minor club 
meetings were dismissed with a stickful of small type, if 
they were noticed at all. And yet tennis in its day was 
quite as much of a social fad as golf is now, and its de- 
velopment was much more rapid and universal. It is 
true that golf has hitherto been kept almost entirely 
within the hands of the well-to-do; it is an expensive and 
consequently an exclusive form of amusement, but its 
social prominence is not enough to account for the lead- 
ing position that it occupies upon the sporting page of 
almost every daily newspaper. It must be something in 
the game itself, and that something is unquestionably the 
chance of athletic distinction that it offers to the man in 
middle life. The ex-football player, the ‘‘ back number” 
at tennis and baseball, tries his hand at golf, and is aston- 
ished and immeasurably delighted to find that here is a 
game, confessedly of the first rank,in which he may still 
make progress and even attain unto supremacy. It is 
a new lJease of life to the man who loves sport for sport’s 
sake, and though he may — the wasted years of his 
youth, when he knew not golf, he may still look forward 
with pleasurable anticipation to the, days that are to 
come. Herein is the true secret of the game’s fascination 
for all who take it up in earnest, and its present social 
cachet is merely an incident in its history, and not the 
foundation upon which it rests. 


IN THE THREE IMPORTANT EVENTS Of the last two 
weeks the winners have all been drawn from the ranks of 
the oldsters. Tyng won his fifth open event for the season 
of 1897 by taking tlre Governor’s cup at the Essex Coun- 
ty Club tournament. Travis of Onkland was drawn 
against Tyng in the second round, and as it was the first 
time that the two had met in a match, there was an inter- 
ested ‘‘ gallery ” to follow the players. Tyng played win- 
ning golf from the start, and won by five up and four to 
play. With the brilliant young Oakland golfer out of the 
way, the semi-finals and finals were easy for the Morris 
County champion. W. H. Sands continued the good 
work for the veterans by winning the tenth annual medal 
championship of the St. Andrews Club, his score being 
nine strokes lower than that of 8. D. Bowers, who made 
the best showing of the younger a“. And finally A. 
H. Fenn fairly ran away from Findlay Douglas in the 
final round for the Archbold cup at Knollwood. Douglas 


~ has not only the advantage in years, but in actual experi- 


ence gained upon the famous Scottish links. He had 
beaten Fenn at Chicago rather easily, and as the latter's 
strength was supposed to lie in medal rather than in match 
ong the result was indeed unexpected. Fenn added to 
iis laurels by turning in the excellent gross score of 166 
in the final handicap (86 holes), and in one of the earlier 
match-play rounds he broke the record (held by himself) 
with a beautifully compiled 76. The veterans are evi- 
dently determined not to be retired to the back benches 
without a struggle. But where is H. P. Toler? 


FENN'S EASY WIN Of the Willmount cup at the West- 
chester meeting, W. H. Sands’s fine score of 81 in the pre- 
liminary medal round of the same tournament, and Cuu- 
verse’s victury over M. R. Wright in the finals of the 
Ocean County Hunt and Country Club meeting at Lake- 
wood, may be counted as additional evidence that the 
veterans are more than holding their own. It is really 
surprising that the younger generation of players have 
not been more in evidence this season, for at least half a 
dozen of them seemed to be coming on ver oy, at 
this time a year ago. L. P. Bayard, H. B. Hollins, gr 
W. Bayard Cutting, R. H. Dickson, Beverly Ward, gr., 
John Reid, Jr., R. Terry, Jr., and the Smith boys Were 
all classed as promising players, but with the exception 
of Reid, who did well at Chicago and Onwentsia, none of 
them bas shown first-class form this season. Bayard of 
Princeton started off well by winning the inter-collegiate 
singles and the spring tournament at Baltusrol. He did 
not enter at Chicago, and has played but liltle throughout 
the summer. William Shippen, of Morris County, beat 
him in a team match, and a few days ago he was put out 
of the Princeton Club tournament, in the semi-finals, by 
a Freshman named Childs. Bayard plays a ~~ retty 
game, and it ought to be an effective one. W. tts, 
John Reid, Jr., M. R. Wright, of Philadelphia, and A. M. 
Robbins and 8. D. Bowers, of St. Andrews, are about the 
only ones of the younger contingent to make their mark 
this year. 


IGNORANCE OF THE CODE is no more valid an excuse 
in golf than it is in law, and after the exhaustive report 
of the U. 8. G. A. committee upon the rules, one would 
suppose that there could be no possible difference of 
opinion upon essential points of the game. And yet mis- 
understandings and disputes constantly occur through the 
mental inability of some men to comprehend plain English. 


Take, for example, Rule 35, regarding the removal of the - 


flag stick when the player is approaching the hole. The 
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original rule provides that either side is entitled to have 
the fiag removed, and this option plainly refers to match 
play alone. The U. 8S. G. A. annotated the rule so that a 
player may be disqualified who putts at the hole when 
the flag is in it, and in doing so strikes the stick. But this 
disqualification only obtains in medal play, and then only 
when the ball strikes the -flag. re is no penalty for 


. the offence in match play, for in that kind of a the 


opponents are supposed to look after their own interests, 
and either side may exercise the right of removal. In a 
medal competition it is necessary to protect the rights of 
the other contestants by a general rule. Now, curiously 
—. some players, while recognizing the obligation in 
medal play of removing the flag, are yet inclined to con- 
sider themselves injured if their opponents in matches de- 
sires to exercise the option ? bim under the original 
rule. Since there is no penalty imposed for the offence in 
match play, they contend that they are entitled to what- 
ever advantage there may be in having the flag stick left 
in the hole. Of course this ridiculous claim has never 
been put forward in open tournaments and by golfers who 
know their business, but it is advanced very frequently in 
private matches. 

At the open tournament held by the Morris County 
Club all the contestants were provided with a printed 
copy of the local und rales, one of which provided 
that a ball driven from any tee and striking a telegraph 
wire might be teed and played again without penalty. 
The rule was an entirely proper one, since hazards in the 
air are essentially unfair, and it did not seem possible that 
there could be any misunderstanding of its meaning and 
limitation. And yet in the preliminary medal round a 
player who had had the misfortune to strike the wire in 
driving from the fourteenth tee found his ball in the field 
short of the railway track. Instead of going back to the 
teeing-ground, he construed the rule to mean that he might 
tee his ball (without penalty) where it lay. He played, 
and again his ball was stopped by the wires. Again he 
teed up, and again the wires were in the way. Finally he 
got across, but when the matter was brought to the atten- 
tion of the Green Committee he was very ne pany nal- 
ized two strokes for each time that he had up his ball 
outside of the teeing limita. The rule was plain enough; 
it was framed to prevent the tee shot from being unfairly 
treated, and only that. 

Ao error of judgment is one thing, but what shall be 
said of the following, which occu during the prelimi- 
nary medal round of a big open tournament two or three 
weeks ago? Two of the contestants, who were playin 
as partuers, deliberately used their hands for the fina 
holing out of the ball, and this happened not once, but 
two or three times, and was noticed by several spectators. 


It is true that the balls were lying within a few inches of 


the cup when the offence was committed, but what is 
the game of golf? Mr. H.S. C. Everard, in his hand-book 
of the game, tells of a short putt that be saw missed in a 
medal competition, and that, too, by a player of the first 
rank. Mr. Everard had the curiosity to measure the dis- 
tance, and it was a shade under six inches. In a match 
game the opponent may give up the hole whenever he 
pleases, but no rule of medal play is more Ts tban 
that which directs that all putts must be holed out, Push- 
ing a ball into the cup with the hand is not holing-out in 
the golfing sense. W. G. van T. SUTPHEN. 


FOOTBALL A'l THE COLLEGES. | 


One of the most remarkable facts connected with the 
history of football has been the development of certain 
positions at the various universities. A man of great 
capabilities comes to the front and practically makes a 
= for several P drags is, he plays it so well that 

develops its hidden possibiliticts. ‘The man who pley®. 
opposite him on the ‘‘ scrub” side learns from him, and in 
time, when the master graduates, his understudy comes up 
and takes his place. The position becomes almost a pos- 
session of that university, and is handed down through 
successive players, until the new blood becomes too thin 
or the other universities gradually live up to the standard 
set. Princeton developed the position of tackle through 
Hector Cowan. When the strain became thin, Lea built 
it up again, and Church followed. Peters made tile posi- 
tion of centre at Yale, Corbin followed him, and Stillman 
renewed it by sheer hard work. From the days of Bowser 
down to Wharton and Woodruff, Pennsylvania's imprint 
is left upon the ition of guard. Newell at Harvard 
led the position of tackle up wonderfully, and was nobly 
followed by Waters. Wrenn brought up the position of 
quarter at Cambridge, and Butterworth that of full-back 
at Yale. ‘Team-play has more or less replaced individual 
superiority, but we shall have some good men out of this 
year’s lot yet. 


Cornell has this year relied upon home talent for devel- 
oping her team, and it should give the athletic commitiee 
great satisfaction to be able to point to such good re- 
sults. Cornell has not, in the pust, carried her football 
up to the pitch that it deserved. Her record in boating, 
and her ition there, should be supplemented by a 
similar high standard in other sports. Then, too, it is 
especially refreshing to see a team take up a policy of 
defensive play—a policy founded upon a careful study 
of what the emergencies are that it has to meet—and by 
sticking to that policy, and training the men to that one 
end, reach such a point of success as to do more stop- 
ping of a strong offence like Princeton’s than has any 
other team this year, or, one might almost -say, last 
year. | 


The sport of football can be congratulated upon the ac- 
cession of such an official as Mr. Wrenn, who acts for the. 


mere love of the sport, and whose handling of a game is: 


masterly. He shows conclusively that the game can be 
played sharply, smoothly, and with a certainty of fair re- 
sults. 


It: was in the nature of a fitting climax to the victorious 
and phenomenal record of Pennsylvania against the teams 
of the second class that she should annihilate Brown, the 
eleverr which Rieysd Yale to a virtual tie. Pennsylvania 
had some of the luck of it, and Brown made some very 


- and the other is a man who has been a 
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foolish blunders, but for all that the kind of football ex- 
hibited by the team from Philadelphia was a revelation to 
— me and, had it been pt bp upon a field nearer New 
York, would have opened the eyes of the many as to what 
a power for battering out scores the modern game can 
be made. But in taking up the consideration of what will 
be the result of next Saturday’s contest between Penn- 
sylvania and Harvard, there is much more than this enter- 
ing into the equation. Had it not been for the fact that 
Pennsylvania has so markedly fallen off:in life and dash, 
upon which her game so essentially depends, it would 
seem as though there was no question as to her eventual 
triumph over Harvard. But the radically tame work in the 
Indian game—the lack of former speed—leads one to be- 
come sceptical regarding that most important point, the 
physical condition of the team. Has it, as predicted by 
many, gone stale through a too long period of training? 
Pennsylvania would have easily beaten the best football 
Brown has shown in=any of her matches,-but it was a 
good thing for Brown football to see the style of play 
upon which she is just entering carried out to its perfec- 
tion and legitimate success, and the beating was taken 
with pluck. If both Fultz and Gammons are in good 
shape, Brown will still show guod footnall. Pennsylvania 
should also, if in the same condition asin the Brown 
game, have smothered the Indians.‘ To tell the truth, 
the Pennsylvania team has had plenty of work, and its 
keen edge will turn if it be not up a bit. It bas 
shown it two or three times lately; but it is a problem 
for the coaches. 

But in this swamping the Indians they failed, and in 
such a pronounced manner that the confidence of their 
adherents was considerably shaken, and many who were 
wavering upon the — question of whether Pennsy!- 
vania or Princeton were kings of the gridiron rushed pre- 
cipitately over to Princeton. This has its effect upon not 
alone the partisans, but the team itself, and will tend to 
reduce the confidence of the team in its own ability. 
Hence I cannot help feeling that the coming game will 


be a better one than was earlier in the season anticipated, 


and more like the struggles of the last two years. Har- 


-vard’s game is a more varied one than Pennsylvania's. It 


has in it the possibility of longer runs, but not of such 
constant short gains. Pennsylvania has made and will 
make more of strategic kicking and the placing of punts. 
The effect of the Yale gamé upon the Harvard players 
will be twofold. It will help them greatly in experience, 
but it will have taken considerable nervous energy out of 
them. To sum up-this situation, it looks like Pennsyl- 
vania’s game, but by a smaller score than any one would 
have named two weeks ago. : 


In speaking of the policy adopted this year at Cam-. 
bridge, of selecting the team at the outset of the season, 


the question was raised as to whether, even with all the 


‘care that was to be bestowed upon the physical condition | 


of the men, a team could be carried anything like intact 
through the year. It is hard to say in September what 
men will make the best players in November, and it is im- 
possible, with all the care in the world, to provide against 
accidents on the football-field. There is this much to be 
added, however, that many of the Harvard hospital list 
will round to before the end of the week, and then it 
= ty question of playing ability between the new and 
old.. 


There never was a more heroic wtp. to accomplish 
in the short space of.two months the education of a foot. 
ball team than that at New Haven this fall. There was 
that apirit of facing the situation that leads men to do great 
things, and there cannot be too much of it instilled into 
every man’s mind and heart. In = of probable defeat, 
it is‘a gain to the game that the effort has been so sincere 
and so plucky. hen one sees the way in which the 
Yale team goes into the line, one is filled with admiration 


of its spirit. The first score in the Chicago game, each 


succeeding score in the Brown game, the latier part of 
its work in the Harvard game, were instances of this 
grim determination, not to be denied, which characterizes 
the Yale team. But how can it, when it comes to the 
20th, be equipped in all the various points of the game 
like its veteran rival? Here is a team that took the 
first honors last year, that has never so far this season al- 
lowed any team to reach its goal-line or make any score 
upon it, whose men have had the unquestioned advantage 
of seeing their rivals in a game where every possible effort 
has been made, every play exhibited, and every weakness 
disclosed only a few days before their own contest to be 
beaten. And when one looks over the various departments 
of play and positions, it is impossible not to be impressed 
with the equipment of Princeton. In — , Wheeler 
is the equal in distance of McBride, and, in addition, his 
kicks are more nearly of an average length, while he is 
far more accurate in his direction. Buird is a drop- 
kicker whose match one must needs go to the Ind- 
inns to find. Surely there is no man on the Yale team 
who, on public form, or indeed in private performance, 
can hope to approach him. As for the running game, 
that was Princeton’s strongest card last year, and judging 
from the.way in which, ten days ago, she ripped up, 
overthrew, and overwhelmed the strong Lafayette teqm, 
that part of her play is beyond last year’s standard. ‘Iu 
ends—that most dangerous point in the modern game— 
she has her captain and stand-by at one point, while at 
the other is a man comparatively untried in a big match, 
but who has kept close to his captain ig execution during 
the last two weeks. At tackles she carries one veteran 
who psoved himself competent to stop Yale last year, 
rd on a first- 
class Harvard team, had a year’s practice and experi- 
ence on top of that in the Princeton school, and who, 
some even go so far as to say, is the equal of Church. 
But in the middle of the line, if anywhere in that 


aggregation, there is a chance for Yale. The centre 


trio have not given the coaches entire satisfaction. The 
loss of Armstrong has been greatly felt, and so has that 
of the reliable Gailey. Princeton’s aggressive plays at 
the guards have not worked as well as they should, 
and on the defence there have been holes made between 
centre and guards. It is the wenkest part of a wonder- 
fully strong team, but with the rest of her advantages 
Princeton can afford to have some weakness. In her set 
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of plunging half-becks, regulars 
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and substitutes, Prince- 
ton has the most telling engine of scoring of any team on 
the gridiron to-day. ree with the dash shown by 
the Yale halves in the Chicago game, but have better 
physique to back them. There are no men iv the Yale 
squad to equal. them in ruggedness. 

This, then, is the whole situation—a team of veterans 
against a team of novices. But the novices are as certain, 
and as much to be relied upon, so fur as their metal goes, 
as the rans. The veterans are better built for the pe- 
culiar styl@of play that seems, under the present rules, to 
be so effective. But the veterans have not built up the 
middle of their live so that it may help out the tackles, 
and it is probable that the youngsters will take such ad- 
vantage as they can of this. But in the long pounding 
work of two thirty-five-minute balves, after the hard strain 
of the Harvard game only a week ago, it looks reasonable 
to believe that the Yale team must be gradually worn 
down and defeated. Should it succeed in doing any- 
thing else, it will have accomplished more than apy 


_ green team ever did before. ; 


It was Springfield come again. Many of us had fancied 
that those grand old days when all Hurvard and all Yale, 
past, present. and to come, assembled in one intense 
crowd, divided on!y into two parts by the striped grid- 
iron, would never come again. But they have—only the 
crimson crowd were as the sands of the sea, while the 
blues were a small but devoted band. drawn the closer 
together by the feeling that they were in the came 

here was a bowling wind coming down the field, and 
when Yale won the toss it meant much'to her hopes. But 
the first half ebbed away minute by minute, and still Har- 
vard held the ball out of the danger zone. At last, from 
the centre of the field, Yale started her running game. It 
was evident in a moment, from the way ber men went at 


-it, that the time had been selected to go for the goal-line if 


they could reach it. Plunge after plunge they went along, 


‘two to three yards — at a time, but still netting the 


necessary five with regularity, until they had passed Har- 


_ Vard's fifteen-yard 'ine, where a missed signal stopped them 


and let Harvard out of danger. Never again was the Har- 
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vard menaced, and the crimson players had fought 
out what was considered by every one as theft 
bad half. the cheers of the Yale crowd one could 
detect something of a shiver as the wearers of the blue 
thought of their team facing that wind, and in the stern 
fuces of the Yule couches and players as they trooped into 
their tent for the brief intermission one could see thut 
they too realized that the hardest part of it was yet to come. 

The strain came, and came very quickly, for within a 
few minutes after the opening of the second balf Har- 
vard was pounding down the field, and almost before the 
Yale men reali it the ball was inside their ten-yard 
line. Then they literally tore the Harvard line open, and 
forced the runners back so that at the third down Har- 
vard had ten yards to gain. She failed, and Yale put 
the ball out of nee. The Harvard coaches seem to be 
agreed in their belief that the proper plays were not used 
by the Harvard team at this juncture. That is a matter 
of speculation, certainly, and they are easily the best judges 
of what each particular play might have been worth. This 
was Harvard's only chance, and in a moment it was goue. 
In the interchange of kicks that followed, Yale so gained 
that in three transfers of the ball twenty-five yards bad 
been netted, and McBride was punting from Yale’s thirty- 
five-yard line instead of under the goal. From that time 
on there was never a moment when either side looked like 
scoring. Harvard, toward the latter part of the play, ex- 
hibited some sigus of exhaustion, and was manifestly go- 
ing off in the quality of her play. After her failure to 
score she seemed to luck the earlier dash that character- 
ized her end runs especially, and the slowness of the in- 
terference permitted Yale to easily prevent gains. 

The most marked feature of Yale's play was the clever- 
ness of the entiré,team in‘quickly adapting themselves to 
the play.of their Opponents. At first the Harvard plays 
came off with considerable success, but with each suc- 


_ceeding moment of play Yale seemed to be acquiring ex- 


rience and making the most of it. It was an excellent 
llustration of football sense, for the Yale teum grew bet- 
ter and better in meeting Harvard's plays, and was fully 
twenty-five per cent. stronger in defence the second half 
from this very quality. 
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The style of play of the two teams exhibited a marked 
contrast. While iv the early pu:t of the secoud bulf Har- 
vard played fast football, that period of perhaps ten min- 
utes was the only time when the Cambridge men appeared 
avxious to have the ball move. It may have been due to 
the ill luck of frequently occurring injuries, but the effect 
upon the mind of the spectator was such as to make him 
at once couciude that Yale was the eager, energetic team, 
and Harvard the slow ove. With two exceptions, when- 
ever time was taken out it was for a Harvard player, and 
the result of almost every scrimmage at one time in the 
game was a pause while a Harvard man was being attend- 
ed to by the assistants. Yale played the entire game 
through with the same eleven, vo change being made, and 
every man seemed fit to pluy louger. Harvard replaced 
five men during the game, thus using sixteen players. 
Toward the end of the gume Harvard apparently grew 
even slower both in executing her own plays and in 
handling McBride’s punts. The Yale ends had little 
trouble in securing the distance McBride’s punts guin- 
ed, while De Saulles ran back several of Heughiee’s 
with marked advantage. 

The game was one to do much for the cause of foot- 
ball in that it was so entirely free from objectionable 
features, under the excellent rulivg and guidance of Mr. 
Dashiell and Mr. McClung. The former stated, after the 
play was over, that he never officiated in an important 
oe where so much was at stake that was so absolutely 

ree from all sorts of fouls. The first game after the 
long separation of the two rivals—Harvard and Yale—was 
one to be especially watched and subject to the most ex- 
treme scrutiny, pot ovly by the upponenis of the sport, 
but also by those interested in its welfare, and the exhi- 
bition reflected nothing but credit upon players and 
conches, 

The otber Saturday games must go over for fuller com- 
ment until next week. Brown,with Fultz ind Gammons, 
wrested a hard-fought victory from the Indians, while 
Pennsylvania ran up but twenty-two points against 
Wesleyan. Cornell aud Dartmouth took their matches 
without difficulty. 
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9, Rue de ia Paix, Paris.— Caction. None Genuine but those bearing the word "FRANCE nod 


WM. LANAHAN @ SON, Batrimone, Mo. 


“The N 
ew Hammondsport Wine Co. 


Tomore introduce ou ctions, deliver 

any point in the States the Rocky 
'. ing an express office, one assorted case conta twelve botties 
a8 feliows: One pint tren ane and 
| dez. varieties, on receipt of address accompan! with $6.00. 
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PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Insurance in Force, $113,000,000. 


- In everything which makes Life Insurance safe, desirable, and mod- 
erate in cost the Provident nsurpassed,. ents 
and instructed. 7 


Assets, $31,600,000. 
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RAN D (OR/Z4-PERFUMERY). 11 


CONCENTRATED 
PERFUMES 
LATEST NOVELTIES SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED : 


ROYAL GILLET (carnation) — GRANDE DUCHESSE, FONKIA of JAPAN 


Place de la Madeleine. PARIS 


CZAR} 


Harper's New Catalogue 


Descriptive list of their publica- 
tions, with portraits of authors, 
will be sent by mail to any ad- 
| dress on receipt of ten cents. 


Oataleqee pow free oe 


16, RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS’ 
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uf 
| 
What Is It? 
SEVEN YEAR‘ gy Why, the most delicious and exquisite 
RY Natural Champagnm 
= cd ae Ut Fermented in the bottle. Excels in health- 
: CS giving properties. Ask your dealer for it, 
| DISTILLING 4 | 
The Ceaving for lemaved in One 
NO INTERRUPTION OF 
thatthe craving self, never returs | 
erences, in complete booklet, send or call 
THE OPPENHEIMER CURE, 
131 W. 48th St., New York. 
| 
Mo. & Re fe y 
| | and fashionable Parisian World uses: 
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Novemusse 20, 1687. 


EVOLUTION 
IN SMOKING METHODS. 


Tue study of evolution has caused partic- 
ular attention to be paid to the steps by 
which man has advanced from the stage 
when he was a naked savage, living in rock 
caves, to that degree of oo which is 
embodied in the cosmopolitan dweller along 
the boulevards of Paris or the other equiva- 
lent avenues in any great civilized capital 
of the world. Every step upward has ap- 
peared, at first, as the ~— innovation of 
an individual alopted by imitators who ap- 

reciated the advantages following its use. 
The adage that history repeats itself may be 
quoted in regard to the appearance of each 
novelty. In every case, the improvement 
has had to meet an organization of spontaue- 
ous opposition spriuging from some disposi- 
tion in the human mind, and probably im- 

ljanted to keep a love of novelty from lead- 

ng to wild and erratic extrav Of 
course, history does not go back fur enough 
to inform us as to the reception accorded to 
‘such devices as chairs and tables, when it 
was proposed to substitute these for the 
primitive rocks found by the cave-dweller 
quite good enough to support him and his 
bill of fare. In regard to more recent in- 
ventions, however, history fully informs us 
as to how they were received. We have, 
for instance, a record of the period which 
looked upon forks as being a fivical and 
fussy method for raising food from the dish 
to the mouth. In regard to umbrellas, also, 
we know that Mr. Jonas Hanway, who first 
walked the streets of London under a spread 
umbrella, bad to endure the scoffs und jeers of 
a populace that looked upon bim as a dainty 
and fussy man, afraid of a nielted by 
the harmless shower of rain. Neither is it 
very long ago when to ride iu —_- 
was the privilege accorded only to royalt 
or to the finest of fine ladies. From such 
instances as these we may readily understand 
the feeling towards the introducer of those 
very luxurious inventions, carpets, when ail 
the world was quite well sutistied if the mess 
of rushes underfoot was occasionally cover- 
ed with a new layer, or removed at rarest 
intervals. 

It is not strange, then, that in the progress 
from the ancient days when tobacco leaves 
were thrown upon a smouldering fire, and 
the smoke caught under a blanket thut en- 
veloped the smoker's head, the lover of to- 
bacco smoke lias been an object of continual 
criticiam. Next to the smoulderiug-fire- 
and-blanket method came that by which a 
nose-tube—a long, hollow cane— was used 
for snuffing up the tobacco fumes, This 
was followed by-the clever invention of the 
tobacco-pipe, in the bowl of which the dry 
leaf could be burned without the necessity 
of a bonfire. The next step in the evolu- 
tion of neat smoking saw the abandonment 
of the pipe and its replacement by a leaf of 
the tobacco plant, forming the cigar. 

There can be no question that every im- 
provement alovug the smoker's puth of prog- 
ress was sucosenivel regarded asun affected 
and effeminate addition to the ‘good old 
methods” known to the smokers’ fathers. It 
happens, only, that we did not live in those 
days. Consequently, the universal spirit of 
opposition tochange and improvement takes, 
in our own day, the form of antagonism to 
the substitution of a paper wrapper for the 
accustomed tobacco leaf. No doubt the kind- 
ly old gentleman who is inclined to resent 
his son’s preference for ‘‘ little paper cigars ” 
would be surprised to be included in the 
same category with the ragged gaminus who 
found pleasure in jeering ut the very sensi- 
ble proceeding of Jonas Hanway when he 

roved that there was comfort and conven- 
ence in carrying an umbrella to avoid u wet- 
ting. But there is little doubt that, in each 
case, the criticism has sprung from the same 
motive, a distrust of novelty and the blind- 
ness created by habit. The cigar-smoker has 
learned to like a particular kind of smoking. 
He prefers to wait until he has sufficient lei- 
sure to enjoy a “ _ long smoke,” as he ex- 
presses it., This he may fiud after his mid- 
day lunch, or the cigar may seem to him a 
necessary wind-up to his leisurely course 
dinner. It is hard for him to understand 
that smoking may bave to his son, or per- 
haps to his neighbor, an entirely different 
meaning. If he has read the history of the 
use of tobacco understandingly, he must 
have discovered a constant progress in the 
direction of a diminution in the amount of 
tobacco used, in the time given to it, an«d in 
the effect produced. This will be readily 
seen by a comparison of the two extremes of 
the chain. To the savage, a satisfactory 
smoke once meant partial stupefaction pro- 
duced by copious inhalations of stifling smoke 
rising from the damp leaf pressed down and 
smouldering upon hot coals. Come now to 
the latest method of smoking and we shall 
find something of a contrast : we shall sce a 
man coming from the opera, tukiug a few 
whiffs of light tobacco rolled into a tiny 
cigarette, at 


oue-third consumed. Yet, in both cases the 


smoker has been satisfied. The result for }- 


which he desired to smoke has been accum- 
plished. 

It is not necessary to compare this later, 
most esthetic method of enjoying tobacco 
with that of the savage in order to be con- 
vinced that evolution has brought about 
what may be called a spiritualizing of smok- 
ing. Something of the same advance, though 
in lesser degree, must be admitted in t 


ge it away when but }: 


change from the short, **cutty” 
of the laborer to the light, quickly consumed, 
neat, and delicate cigarette. In fact, even in 
the cigarette iiself there has been a continyal 
advance in the same direction of increasin 
delicacy and rcfiuement. New methods o 
manufacture have steadily made of the peper 
&@ more evanescent film, and of its filling a 
more exquisite blending of flavor. Undou 
edly in each case there are many smokers 
who rest satisfied with a less advanced 

of progress. Having cultivated the taste fhe 
4 cular sort of gratification, tpey remain 
where they have brought themselves. 

To argue that there are many advantages 
in cigarettes over pipes and cigars is not to 
issue a mandate that all smokers should at 
once forswear their briarwoods and per- 
fectos. The unenlightened cigarette-smoker 
pleais only for tolerance. Because the form 
of smoking which he prefers is of more re- 
cent date t those preferred by others is 
no reason that it should be sneered at and 
contemned. And since he makes this plea 
for freedom of choice, he is equally bound 
to allow others free exercise of their own 
tastes. 

But to the man or woman of the old school 
who cannot see a cigarette produced with- 
out an immediate desire to put its owner 
into the stocks for public opprobrium, is 
recommended the thoughtful consideration 
of the — writer who suceringly comment- 
ed upoo the hyperdelicacy of all who first 
used a ‘‘bifurcated dagger” at the table. 
No doubt this critic would have scoffed at 
the prophet who might have foretold the 
gencral use of forks, and the too zealous 
critic of cigarettes muy profit by their ex 
— If this be treason; make the most 
of it. 


to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 


ture, with John 


ANDREW D. WHITE, OUR AMBASSADOR TO GERMAKY. 


One of the many notable contribators to the great Warner Library, now nearing: completion. 
A MONUMENTAL TASK NEARLY ENDED. 


— never has been in the history of 

book-making such an astonishing num- 
ber of men of world-wide fame gathered to- 
gether to do so notable a work. The com- 
piection of this splendid undertaking will 
truly mark an epoch in the history of Amer- 
ican letters. 

It is remarkable that Mr. Warner bas been 
able to every where secure the most famous 
writers, scholars, and thinkers, each to write 
upon that particular author or subject upon 
which he is recognized as the living master. 

What an imposing array! There is Henry 
James, the novelist, Mr. Howells’ friend and 
co-worker; Charles Eliot Norton, Harvard's 
great Dante scholur; Prof. Dowden, the 
eminent Shakespeariun critic ; Prof. Wald- 
stein. of Cambridge University (England); 
Mr. Lecky, Prof. Mahaffy, and Leslie Stephen, 
the three foremost — historians of Eng- 
land, aud John B. McMaster, Carl Schurz, 
and Mr. Rhodes, who holds a similar posi- 
tion in this country ; and then, again, a wide 
company of delightful interpreters of Jitera- 
urroughe at their head. 

across the water comes an equally 
distinguished list, which includes Andrew 
Lang, Dr. Garnett, the late Dr. R. H. Hut 
ton, the long-time editor of the “ London 
Spectator,” and Prof. Mackail, of Oxford; 
Paul Bourget, M. Brunetiére, the editor of 
the ‘‘Revue des Deux Mondes”; Francisque 
Sarcey, the dramatic critic; and Edouard 
Rod, undoubtedly the four foremost living 


critics of France; and Prince Wolkéisky, 
the most notable of the younger school of 
Russian littérateurs. 

There are such famous theo sas Arch- 
deacon Farrar, of London, Dr. Lyman 
Abbott and Canon Ainger, and great schol- 
ars like Prof. Royce, of Harvard; Prof. 
Evans, of Munich, Germany; Dr. Gilder- 
slecve, of John Hopkins; and Ex-president 
Andrew D. White, now our ambaseador to 

It will be of interest.to the many of our 
readers who have been carefully following 
the progress of this monumetital work to 
know that its completion is néar at hand. 
Two-thirds of the volumes are now rcady 
for delivery, and the entire Library will be 
ina few weeks. Then, as our readers are 
aware, the ey low introductory price 
~ now avuilabje through Harper’s Week! y 

lub, for the em of acquainting the 
public with the high character and value of 
the Library, will be withdrawn. The price 
will be advanced on December ist, and we 
are few who can afford not to 
in vestigate the present opportunity to secure 
this the easiest 
possible terms. A 
the Harper’s Weekly Club, at 98 Fifth Ave., 
New York, will secure full particulars re- 
garding the Library, and the exceptionally 
advantageous offer which, for the month of 
November only; the Club is able to make to 
those who become members. 
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is prepared in the largest leather factory in @. 
the world ‘A the makers of Vici Kid—the 
most noted in the world. It gives a ‘ 
and weather. The constant use of Vici @: 
means @ saving in shoe lesther 
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